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DELTA FILES 


‘FILES OF QUALITY” 


The Highest Grade 
Files Made 


Used in every shop 
where economy and ef- 
ficiency are practiced. 


DELTA FILES are the files that 
ycur customers will eventually use. 
They are meade of crucible steel, as 
perfect as will and skill can make 
them, with clean, strong, sharp 
teeth. You can better both your 
profits and reputation by handling 
files that give lasting, satisfactory 
service in every instance. 


Write today for our Catalog and 
Special Trade Price List 


DELTA FILE WORKS 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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+- The All-Steel Body of 
THE IMPERIAL 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


is rolled from a single steel plate and securely fastened 
by a single row of rivets. The top and bottom are also 
formed from single steel plates and riveted to the cylin- 
der, forming a boiler without any opening or cast iron 
connections. 


The All-Steel Body of IMPERIAL WARM AIR 
FURNACES has less riveted joints than any other steel 
warm air heater. Its heavy construction allows a greater 
heat to be generated without damaging the IMPERIAL 
WARM AIR FURNACE. Its All-Steel construction 
also causes it to radiate heat better than either cast or 
wrought iron warm air heaters. 


Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
No asbestos packing used. 
Furnished either with or without hot blast draft. 


Dealers all over the country are selling more All-Steel 
warm air heaters every day. The reason for this is that 
the superior All-Steel construction of warm air heaters 
is rapidly becoming known to the public. Our illus- 
trated circular will convince you of the excellence of 


IMPERIAL ALL=STEEL WARM AIR FURNACES. 











Write today for complete information.and new illustrated printed matter. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


FRONT RANK ,- 
HUMIDIFIER| 


The result of y2ars of care- 
ful study, making it one of 
the most simple and effec- 
tive ever devised. 

















The supply of moisture is § 
alwaysmaintained in relative | 
proportion to the amount of 
heat generated and is deliv- § 
ered to the air after it is [ 
heated. The } 


FRONT RANK 
HUMIDIFIER 


is built for \ 
durability 
and service. 





Write us for 
further information. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Pat. 1913 
Imp. 1916 
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At THE Annual Meeting of the Metal Branch of 
the National Hardware Association, the proceedings 
of which were published in full on pages 

Go On Record 42 to 51 of the June roth issue of 


in Favor of AwericAN ARTISAN, much of the time 
Sheet Metal 


Advertising 


Campaign. be done to increase the use of sheet 


metal, particularly as a roofing material. 

Some of the members went on record as favoring 
a cooperative national advertising campaign, such as 
is now being conducted by the National Warm Air 
Heating Association, and a special committee is to be 
appointed by W. H. Donlevy, chairman of the Metal 
Branch, to give this matter its careful attention and 
to make a report as to the advisability of conducting 
such a campaign. 

In this connection it is well to keep in mind the 
fact that practically the same conditions obtain with 
reference to sheet metal as a»roofing material as ex- 
isted in the warm air heating field previous to the 
starting of the warm air heating advertising campaign 
—other methods and other materials are being adver- 
tised continuously and efficiently to the consumer, 
with the result that sheet metal has not kept its place 
in the mind of the public—the place to which it is 
entitled because of its greater durability, greater fire 
resistancy, greater adaptability to all sorts and condi- 
tions of buildings—while materials, less durable, less 
economical, less safe, have gained a headway to which 
they are not in any way entitled when viewed in the 
light of general desirability. 

Keeping in mind the fact that the very effective 
advertising campaign of the warm air heater manu- 
facturers—conducted as it is along cooperative lines 
—was the direct result of the recommendation of the 
Warm Air Heater Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, under the wise 
leadership of its chairman, John H. Hussie, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, it might not be out of the way to suggest 
that the Trade Development Committee of the same 
organization make a recommendation to the Metal 
Branch, which is the National organization of manu- 
facturers and wholesale distributors of sheet metal, to 
the effect that the sheet metal contractors, who are the 
retail distributors of sheet metal, believe that the best 
interests of the entire sheet metal industry will be 
best served by a cooperative, national advertising cam- 
paign which will bring before the general public the 
many advantages of sheet metal as a roofing material. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN believes that such a declaration 
from the Trade Development Committee, which is 


was given to discussion of what could. 


headed by George Harms, of Peoria, Illinois, endorsed 
by the Convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors which meets in Peoria on 
June 20 to 23, will have much influence with the com- 
mittee which as mentioned in the foregoing is to con- 
sider the advisability of such a campaign. 

The manufacturers and wholesale distributors of 
sheet metal will naturally look for some expression on 
the part of the sheet metal contractors on this impor- 
tant subject, and unless the latter show that they will 
take an active part in the follow-up which must form 
an important feature of the advertising campaign the 
concerns who will have to foot the bills for the cam- 
paign cannot be blamed for holding back. 

It is therefore essential that proper action be taken 
by the National Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors in their coming Convention, in order that their 
sentiments in the matter may be officially recorded. 








IoR MANY YEARS a great deal has been written and 
many experiments made trying to prove that the so- 
called direct method of distribution is 
more economical than the method which 
is at present and has been for thousands 
of years the accepted mode of distribu- 
tion—from manufacturer, through and 
retailer to consumer. 


The Direct 
Marketing 
Chimera. 


wholesaler 


Lately the theorists have turned their efforts to- 
ward securing National legislation which will if it is 
passed and enacted into law give the person who 
wishes to sell direct many advantages over those who 
follow the regular method of distribution. 

A bill has been introduced in the National Congress 
at Washington, providing for a marketing measure 
and a parcel post adaptation to direct trade between 
producer and consumer. In the House it bears the 
number of 15,620, while the Senate number is 5,973. 

The idea is that the Post Office Department is to 
be made into an advertising and sales department for 
the farmer without any expense to him, for the post- 
masters are to furnish who wishes to sell 
produce or other farm products with lists of cus- 
tomers who might be interested in buying direct from 


the farmer. 


anyone 


That the entire tax paying population—of which 
the manufacturers, retailers and their 
employes form a very large proportion—will thus be 
forced to pay the cost of establishing and maintain- 
ing such a gigantic enterprise in the interest of a 


wholesalers, 


special class appears to be a matter which has not 
been considered in any way by the proponents of this 
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latest angle of chimerical legislation to cure evils 
which are largely imaginary. 

The propaganda which has been conducted in the 
daily press and agricultural publications has been 
very vigorous and great pressure has been brought 
to bear upon members of Congress to induce them to 
vote for the passage of this iniquitous piece of class 
legislation. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN believes that if this bill is 
enacted into law immeasurable damage will be done 
—not only to the regularly established distribution 
channels but also to the country at large—because it 
will mean the expenditure of an enormous amount 
of money which will in no way benefit the general 
public even if it may be of advantage to a few persons. 

For this reason AMERICAN ARTISAN urges that all 
its readers at once make plain their attitude as to this 
proposed class legislation and notify their representa- 
tives and senators in Congress at Washirigton that 
they do not approve of this bill, also securing from 
these representatives and senators a definite state- 
ment as to how they will vote on this bill. 








IN THE VERY comprehensive and interesting ad- 
dress which Mr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the 

We Can ‘bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
Compete in merce at Washington, D. C., delivered 

Foreign before the National Retail Hardware 

Markets. Association at its convention in Boston 
on June 14th, the speaker very definitely answered the 
question as to whether American manufacturers of 
hardware can compete with Europe in the matter of 
prices. 

Dr. Pratt answered in the affirmative without any 
qualifications whatever, giving definite proofs for his 
assertion. This very excellent address is published in 
full on pages 38 to 44 of this issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 

As Dr. Pratt stated, there exists among American 
manufacturers—as well as among many others in this 
country—an impression that because of the higher 
wages paid by our manufacturers to their employes 
it is not possible for them to compete on an even 
basis in foreign markets with European manufac- 
turers. That this impression is absolutely wrong was 
demonstrated in an unmistakable manner. 

There is nothing which will convince a man as 
quickly of the truth of any statement as giving him 
an opportunity to examine and compare articles with 
which the statement is concerned, and Dr. Pratt in a 
very literal sense “had the goods.” 

lor instance, he showed a wrench manufactured 
in France, the invoice price of which was 75 cents 
f. o. b. Paris. It was of poor construction and was 
so designed as to make it necessary to use both hands 
to change the width of the jaw. In comparison an 
American made wrench was shown which can be 
opened or closed with the thumb of the same hand 
that holds it, and the price to the retailer in New 
York City is 59 cents. Surely there can be no ques- 
tion in this case as to ability to compete, both on price 
and quality. 

Another example shown was an English riveting 
hammer the cost of which was 36 cents in London and 
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which was compared with an American riveting ham- 
mer which was superior in design and quality, al- 
though it costs the American retailer only 32 cents. 

Not only in tools was it demonstrated by Dr. Pratt 
that the American manufacturer of hardware is able 
to compete but in cutlery and many other lines. 

lor instance, a German made razor sold in Russia 
under the name of the “Yankee” at the wholesale 
price of $1.19 while a similar one which is at least 
as good if not better is made and sold in the United 
States the retail price of which is $1.00, allowing an 
extremely liberal discount to the retailer. 

Dr. Pratt showed samples of many other hardware 
items, comparing the foreign-made articles with 
similar ones manufactured in the United States, and 
while in a few instances it was admitted that the 
American article was higher priced, the difference in 
price was in each of these cases more than made up in 
the difference in quality. 

Having disposed of this bugaboo of inability to 
compete in price, Dr. Pratt made a number of very 
instructive suggestions as to what must be done by 
the American hardware manufacturer in order to es- 
tablish and maintain himself in the foreign markets, 
and this part of his subject should be carefully read 
and considered by every manufacturer who is or may 
be in position at some time to engage in foreign trade. 

Dr. Pratt’s- story of what has been done by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to facili- 
tate the establishment of the American manufacturer 
as an important source of supply for the foreign 
countries is exceedingl¥ interesting and of more than 
ordinary value to anyone who is engaged or may be 
engaged in foreign trade. 








IN THESE days when we hear so much about I’re- 

paredness it may not be amiss to suggest that this 

same thought or idea applies to our every 

Preparedness Jay business and private life—we must 

Against Fire prepare “against,” rather than “for” 
and Accident. what may happen. 

Take fire or accident. These may hap- 
pen any time, and so we buy what is called “insur- 
ance,” but what is really “compensation” for the loss 
which we may suffer. 

The wise business man goes farther and takes steps 
against the possibility of a fire or accident happen- 
ing in his establishment: He makes certain that his 
premises are kept free from all accumulations of in- 
flammable waste. He guards his machinery with 
safety devices. He educates his employes to use 
proper caution in the handling of explosive powders 
or oils. He teaches them to be careful in the use of 
tools, etc. 

He makes it a point to provide suitable fire fighting 
apparatus and to have boxes handy containing “First 
Aid to Injured” supplies, so that in case of fire or 
accident, the smallest possible damage be done. 

All these are steps of Preparedness, and who shall 
say that they are not even more important than the 
buying of insurance? 

But no matter which you put first, do not forget 
that you must provide “against” fire or accident as 
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well as “for,” if you wish to make certain of being 
fully protected. 

Incidentally it is also worth while to keep in mind 
the fact that insurance always costs less when the 
policy holder has the reputation of providing proper 
safeguards. For instance, a certain sheet metal con- 
tractor installed a fire sprinkling system in his plant 
and his fire insurance premiums were reduced so 
much that in five years he will have paid the cost of 
the installation of the system out of the saving made, 
and after the five years this annual saving on his 
premiums will mean a clear profit. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 
Don McMillan came up to inspect the new quarters 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago and to find out if 
the noonday luncheons served there were really as 





good as he had heard. He was perfectly satisfied— 


both with his luncheon and with the manner in which 
it was served by the young lady who waited on him, 
and incidentally he took the opportunity to tell one of 
his good stories, as follows: 

At a council meeting a member said a person could 
not enjoy or even distinguish between drinks in the 
dark. 

Another member offered to bet that, blindfolded, he 
could name any drink given him. 

The bet was accepted and an adjournment was 
made. 

The man was blindfolded and the test began. He 
drank everything submitted, smacked his lips, and cor- 
rectly named the drink, until the taker was in despair. 

“Try him wi’ water,’ whispered a member, and the 
hint was taken. 

Sip, smack, sip, a shake of the head. “I canna jist 
mind the name o’ this, but I mind o’ tastin’ it whin 
I was a wee laddie!” 


Garrett de Forrest Kinney, who is President and 
Treasurer of the Culter and Proctor Stove Company 
and director in several other important companies of 
Peoria, Illinois, has for many years been one of the 
big “wheelhorses” of the Republican party in Illinois, 
so of course he couldn’t stay away from Chicago 
while the National Convention of the “Grand “Old 
Party” was being held, and I had a pleasant chat or 
two with him during that week. It isn’t betraying 
confidences to say that Garrett enjoyed himself in 
spite of the stormy weather, for he was free to admit 
that he had a splendid time. 

When the Suffragettes—‘Women’s Party” is the 
official name—paraded down Michigan Avenue, it was 
raining hard and the wind was blowing, and _ it 
“happened” that Garrett was standing in front of the 
Auditorium Hotel watching them go by. One of the 
best looking marchers was overheard by him to make 
the following remark. which would indicate that she 
Was not altogether wrapped up in “Votes for 
Women”: 

“It's deplorable that these high winds continue, and 
it’s embarrassing as well. However, I have nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 
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In all the many years that I have known “Tom” 
Usher, of the Russell and Erwin Manufacturing 
Company, I have always been under the impression 
that he was a modest, retiring gentleman, but I was 
rudely awakened from this idea when in the June 12th 
issue of the Chicago Daily News, ““Tom’s” genial smile 
greeted me from a group of “Chicagoans and Other 
Political Lights at the St. Louis Convention,” as the 
caption put it. He was in good company, though, for 
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Tom Usher and Henry Stuckart with a Couple of Other Good 
Looking Chicagoans at the National Democratic 
Convention in St. Louis, Missouri, 


on his left stood Henry Stuckart, one of Chicago’s 
prominent retail hardware dealers and Treasurer of 
Cook County. ‘Tom’ wore the same old suit of blue 
serge, but “Henry” sported a brand new Palm Beach 
outfit with a Panama hat to complete the effect. It 
will be noted from the accompanying picture that the 
photographer had to put Tom in the center of the 
column to make room for his smile. 


Some use their obstacles as stepping stones to 
greater achievements while others hold their heads in 
their hands and curse their luck. Some become de- 
jected and lose their object in life while others grit 
their teeth and with bull dog determination tackle the 
problems of life. Some laugh in the face of trials 
and adversity ; some mount higher after each failure, 
while others become downcast and dejected at re- 
verses, loosen their grip and lose their chance of 


success. 
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" CHARLES T. WOODWARD. 





It is a remarkable fact that we find among the mem- 
bers of trade associations so many of the really suc- 
cessful business men, while to a very large degree the 
unsuccessful, the man-in-a-rut, the mediocre,, make 
up the two classes of business men who are either in- 
different or opposed to such organizations. 

For when it really comes to the point, the success- 
ful merchant in all likelihood would have made his 
success without the aid of his trade association, while 
it is a well established fact that the unsuccessful dealer 
really needs the help which the association that repre- 
sents his trade interests is in position to give him. 

And yet, after all, this seeming paradoxical condi- 
tion is very reasonable. The progressive, up-to-date, 
wide-awake business man 
sees and appreciates the fact 
that by working in harmony 
with his fellow business men 
it will be possible for him to 
accomplish many objects for 
the betterment of conditions 
in his trade, while single- 
handed, he could not expect 
to make any sort of headway. 

The other kind “never 
could see any good that these 
associations did,” or “wants 
to run his own business with- 
interference from any 
‘outsider,’ ’’—and their very 
attitude of indifference or 
stultified self-importance is 
one of the chief reasons for 
their failure to succeed. 

When one looks over the 
roster of those who have 
given much of their time, ef- 
fort and money to foster 
the organization movement 
among the retail hardware dealers of this country one 
cannot help but being impressed with the fact that 
they are successful merchants and that while in a 
way, of course, their work in this respect is to an 
extent of an eleemosynary character, they are en- 
gaged in this work as a matter of “good business.” 

One of the most prominent men in the National 
Retail Hardware Association—one who has for many 
years taken an active interest in the Association—is 
Charles T. Woodward, of Carlinville, Illinois, who 
at the National Convention, held at Boston this week 
was chosen President of that organization. 

“Charlie,” as he is known from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oregon, and from Canada to Florida, is 
a real home product of the town where he conducts 


out 





a very successful retail hardware business, for he 
was born in Carlinville, Illinois, February 8, 1868, 
being the only son and youngest child in-a family of 
six. 

His father was also a retail hardware dealer, hav- 
ing established himself in January, 1861, in Carlin- 
ville, and it is interesting to note that “Charlie’s” only 
surviving sister, Mrs. E. C. Barbour, is at the head of 
a retail hardware store at Fort Madison, Iowa, which 
was started by her late husband. She accompanied 
her brother to the Boston Convention. 

After finishing his grammar school course, “Charlie” 
attended the Wyman Institute for one year, but at 
the age of 15 years decided that he was more inter- 
ested in business than in the 
study of Classics, so he went 
to work in the farm machin- 
ery department of his fath- 
er’s store, and those who 
maintain that son should fol- 
low father in trade or busi- 
ness have a good example to 
point to in our friend, for he 
certainly knows his business 
and has built it up to a very 
successful enterprise, occupy- 
ing a three story building 24x 
165 feet, a warehouse 24x60 
feet and a sewer pipe and 
fence yard. The store is sit- 
uated on the same location 
where his father first built his 
store. 

“Charlie” takes 
able interest in local affairs 
and has been president of the 
Carlinville Commercial Club 
since its organization four 
years ago. He is also a mem- 
ber of the School Booard and has served in the City 
Council and has repeatedly been urged to run for the 
mayoralty, but has always refused. In fraternal af- 
fairs he is also prominent being a member of the 
Knights of Pythias and of the Elks. 

In 1911 Mr. Woodward was elected President of 
the Illinois Retail Hardware Association. After hav- 
ing served several years on the Executive Committee 
of the National Retail Hardware Association he was 
chosen Second Vice-president in 1914, First Vice-presi- 
dent in 1915 and on Thursday, June 15th, 1916, was 
elected President of the Association. He has been a 
representative from the National body to many state 
conventions of the Retail Hardware Associations and 
is known as a man of friendly spirit and broad vision. 


consider- 
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HALL OF FAME 

















ERNEST S. HUMPHRYS. 





One of. the characteristics which it is claimed, and 
with apparently good reason, by the exponents of the 
new Preparedness Idea that military training of the 
youth and young men of the United States will make 
far more prominent than is the case today is that 
of implicit loyalty and obedience. 

We Americans are too prone to set up our own 
reasoning against that of older and more experienced 
men; we want to argue things and must have reasorfs 
made clear to us as to why instructions about the 
matter in question are to do this and so. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the average 
young American of today doesn’t possess the faculty 
of going ahead and executing an order explicitly 
and exactly according to in- 
structions. He is not only 
not brought up to yield obedi- 
ence to his elders and superi- 
ors, but the tendency has been 
to encourage him “to use his 
own judgment,” or initiative 
as it is sometimes and very 
mistakenly called, because in 
most instances he hasn’t the 
fundamental knowledge 
which is absolutely necessary 
in order to “use judgment” 
intelligently. 

It is also worthy of note 
that one of the points of ad- 
vantage in the well educated 
European who comes to the 
United States over his Amer- 
ican fellow workers—whether 
in industrial or financial or 
commercial pursuits—lies in 
this very circumstance that 
the European has learned and 
absorbed the lesson of obedi- 
ence and intense loyalty to his superiors, and there is 
little or no doubt that this is one of the’ reasons why 
so many of them have mounted to high executive 
positions in our most important enterprises. 

When Frank Baackes, vice-president and general 
manager of the American Steel and Wire Company, 
who by the way was born in Germany, was asked to 
serve as Marshal of the Division of the Hardware, 
Metal and Related Lines of the great Preparedness 
Parade which took place in Chicago on June third, he 
sent for an Englishman by name of Humphrys and 
instructed him in a few words to go ahead and make 
the Iron and Steel Section of the Division a success. 
Mr. Humphrys went ahead and made it a success. 

Ernest S. Humphrys was born in Colchester, Eng- 





land, in 1867 and received his education at various 
schools in England, Scotland and Ireland. At the 
age of 19 years he came to America and for some 
years he lived in New York, later going to Houston, 
Texas, where he became associated with the Wash- 
burn and Moen Manufacturing Company, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and when this Company was 
merged into the American Steel and Wire Company, 
on February 20, 1899, Mr. Humphrys was transferred 
to Chicago, about a month later. 

After filling several other important positions in 
the sales department, he was on September 1, 1908, 
appointed Manager of the Manufacturers’ Depart- 
ment, which position he has filled with credit to him- 
self and profit to the Com- 
pany ever since. 

In June, 1899, he married 
the elder daughter of the late 
Reverend J. J. Clemens and 
two strong, healthy boys are 
the result of their happy 
union. 

Being an extremely busy 
business man, it is but natu- 
ral that Mr. Humphrys 
should be active in other cir- 
cles as well, for, as is well 
known, it is to those who are 
really busy that we look 
when any extra work is to be 
done, and Mr. Humphrys is 
no exception to the rule, 
which was proven very ef- 
fectively during the two 
weeks preceding the Chicago 
Preparedness Parade, for he 
certainly did splendidly in or- 
ganizing the Iron and Steel 
Section, so well that the daily 
papers singled this Section out for special praise. 

He is a devout churchman, being a member of the 
Emanuel Episcopal Church of La Grange, in which 
suburb of Chicago he has his home, and he serves 
that congregation as a Vestryman. 

In social and fraternal affairs he also takes much 
interest, being a member of the La Grange Country 
Club, of the La Grange Lodge 770 of Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons, of the La Grange Chapter 207 
of Royal Arch Masons, and of Trinity Commandery 
Number 80, Knights Templar. He is also affiliated 
with the Chicago Athletic Association and with the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, and is a member 
of the Exempt Society of the Second Company of the 
Seventh Regiment, New York National Guard. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 
PRESENTS LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
TO 254 EMPLOYES. 


The Malleable Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, has given very concrete proof of its appre- 
ciation of the faithful service on the part of its em- 
ployes, by presenting to each of the workers a life in- 
surance policy. 

The giving of this insurance came as a complete 
surprise to the men. They had been invited to attend 
a meeting at the local theatre without knowing its 
purpose. The meeting was opened by a musical num- 
ber followed by an interesting reel of moving pictures, 
after which Mr. I. W. Rogers, Vice-president of the 
Company, sprung the surpise, when in a few well 
chosen words he made formal presentation of the 
Group Insurance proposition in behalf of the Com- 
pany. Policies 254 in number and aggregating $169,- 
000 in amount were distributed. 

These policies were written under the new Group 
Insurance plan, the Malleable Iron Range Company 
being one of the very first in the State of Wisconsin 
to take up this far-sighted and humane means of show- 
ing their appreciation of faithful service on the part 
of their employes. 

The men receiving the policies varied in age from 18 
to 71. \lany of them, because of age or minor physi- 
cal disability probably would not have been insurable 
under the individual insurance plan, but in this way 
they are not only given protection but have it without 
one cent’s expense either directly or indirectly, the 
Company paying the entire cost. 

()f first importance concerning the Group Insurance 
is the fact that it does not in any way affect or take 
the place of the workman’s compensation benefits pro- 
vided by state laws. 

The amount of each man’s policy depends on the 
term of his employment with the Company. Those 
having been employed more than three months and less 
than one year received a policy for $300.00 while 
those who had been employed seven years or more 
received a policy for $1,000, the maximum amount. All 
those who were entitled to less than the maximum 
policy will receive a supplemental policy for $100.00 
each year they remain with the Company until the 
maximum amount is reached. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that arrange- 
ments for the first death benefit under this Group In- 
surance plan had already been made when Mr. Rogers 
made the announcement on June first to the employes, - 
as one of their number, M. Prock, had been drowned 
two days previous, but as the policies had been made 
out before that time, his aged mother will receive the 
amount provided for in the policy which had been 
made out for him. 





COPPER BEARING STEEL SHEETS EXCEL FOR 
STOVE AND RANGE CONSTRUCTION. 


exhaustive tests and experiments under varying 
conditions are said to have proven conclusively that 
sheet steel or iron containing copper shows a greatly 
increased corrosion resistance when exposed to atmo- 
spheric influence, and now the manufacturers of such 
sheets state that they excel in rust resistance when 
exposed to the action of heat. The American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, manufacturers of Keystone 
copper steel sheets, declare that the consensus of 
opinion of leading users is that these sheets have 
proven most satisfactory in stove and range construc- 
tion, excelling in ability to resist rust. These users, 
it is maintained, speak from actual experience, which 
is perhaps the most convincing evidence one can have. 
The manufacturers can supply all their standard steel 
sheets from Keystone copper steel, if so specified, and 
invite all those interested in these sheets to write for 
the interesting booklet “Research on the Corrosion 
Resistance of Copper Steel.’”’ This describes and illus- 
trates an extended series of service tests with copper 
bearing and other steels to determine which was most 
effective in resisting corrosion. Copies of the booklet 
and further information of Keystone copper steel will 
be sent upon request, by the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


a> 
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PATENTS BURNER ATTACHMENT FOR GAS 
RANGES. 


Minard A. Possons, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
the American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1,186,228 has procured United States patent 
—— rights, under number 1,186,228, for a 
burner attachment for gas ranges de- 
scribed in the following: The com- 
bination with a gas range having 
upper and lower burners, valves for 
said burners having projecting valve 
stems, a rod having one end connected 
eccentrically to one valve stem, the 
other end of the rod having a key- 
hole shaped opening embracing the 
other valve stem, the last mentioned 
valve stem having a flat portion 
adapted to enter the narrow portion 
i. of the key hole opening and locked 
against turning, whereby the two valve stems are 
alternately locked so that both valves cannot be cpen 
at the same time for the purpose described. 


~~ 
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That man may count himself a success who has 
done some one thing better than anyone else in town 
has done it. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 60 to 65 inclusive. 








The Eagle Lock Company, Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, will build a six story and basement, 608x252 foot 
addition. 

The Milwaukee Washing Machine Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $35,000 by A. H. Ward, W. Edwin 
and O. Kroesing. 

The Lancaster Edge Tool Company, Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania, has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $20,000, by S. B. Futer, Leacock Township, 
Pennsylvania; S. F., Isaac K. and Ira K. Sweigart, 
Strasburg; William Wilkinson and Joseph Wilson, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to manufacture edge tools, 
novelties and small hardware. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, New York City, the following officers were 
named: Chairman of the Board, M. Hartley Dodge ; 
president, S. F. Pryor; vice-presidents, C. L. Reier- 
son, FE. S. Betts,.C. C. Tyler and George Bingham ; 
treasurer, W. F. Lawrence; secretary, George Bing- 
ham; assistant treasurers, C. W. Many and W. H. 
Nolan; comptroller, Howard Berry. 





CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS WILL 
HOLD ANNUAL OUTING JULY 21 AT 
GARDNERS’ PARK. 





The annual outing and picnic of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association will be held Friday, July 21st, 
at Gardner’s Park, Michigan Avenue and 126th Street, 
Chicago. A special meeting of the Association has 
been called for Wednesday, June 2ist, 8 p. m., at the 
Hardware Club, southwest corner of Dearborn and 
Randolph Streets, to formulate plans and appoint 
committees. 


oes 


KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS INFORMED ON 
PRICE SITUATION. 





Merchants and buyers are fully aware of the con- 
tinued and persistent increase in the cost of all kinds 
of merchandise, having been kept informed in num- 
berless ways, mainly, however, by means of the trade 
papers published in the interest of the various 
branches of trade they are interested in. It is just as 
important, however, that the public should be in- 
formed and every effort should be made in this direc- 
tion. ; 

Many merchants reason that when they have to 
raise their prices it will be time enough to explain the 


reason why. This is a decided mistake, and the mer- 
chant who practices this method will find considerable 
dissatisfaction on the part of his customers when he 
raises his prices Many sales will be lost that could 
have been made had the customers been prepared. 


o-oo 


SECURES PATENT FOR HOSE CLAMP. 


Irederick Charles Scott, Hornby Island, British 
Columbia, Canada, has obtained United States patent 
rights, under number 1,186,138, 
for a hose clamp described here- 
with: A hose clamp comprising a 
strip of metal coiled into a volute 
with one end overlapping the other, 
said strip having an elongated slot 
adjacent to one end and the other 
end formed into a tongue adapted 
to enter the slot, and said strip between the slot and 
end provided with a tongue being formed with a 
series of outstanding hooks or catches struck up from 
the body of the strip, and a companion member pro- 
vided with adjacent slots spaced to be traversed by 
the hooks or catches and one of said slots being 
longer than the the members having 
matching ends outturned from the body of the clamp 





other, two 


to receive a clamping bolt. 





TO CONSERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


The National Association of Manufacturers has in- 
augurated a nation wide movement to organize im- 
mediate and active cooperation for the conservation 
of American industries and for industrial prepared- 
ness. The basis for the work, the Association says, 
lies in the belief that the public is misinformed as to 
the benefits which flow to every element of society, to 
every individual, through the activities of honest, un- 
The As- 


sociation complains of unjustifiable attacks upon man- 


hampered, constructive industrial concerns. 


ufacturers as a class for evils which are tolerated and 
perpetrated by some employers, large and small, but 
who constitute only a small part of the employing 
forces of the country; it complains also of the ava- 
lanche of legislation tending to oppress industry. It 
is preparing a series of posters and placards, which 
it asks business men to display in their stores, plants 
and factories. 
cesasickasac lela Man iicintalaclites 

Friendship is a rose which when it is flawed by 
heat, or violence, or accident, may as well be broken 
at once, it can never be trusted after. The more 
graceful and ornamental it was, the more clearly do 
we discern the hopelessness of restoring it to its 
Coarse stones, if they be fractured, may 
Walter S. 


former state. 
be cemented again—precious ones, never. 
Landon. 
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Personal Training by Retail Hardware Dealers 
Will Make Young Salespeople More Efficient 


By Wi.uiam T. Gormuey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








Probably one of the most serious problems which 
a retail hardware dealer has to solve is that of select- 
ing and training the young 
men who are to assist him 
in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. 

I am told that in Europe 
the policy is followed of 
“binding” the boy after he 
finishes his school course 
to the owner of the store 
for four years. The first 
year the youngster not 
only receives no pay but 
a payment is actually made to the owner of the store 
for the privilege of allowing him to become identified 
with the business and learn the principles of merchan- 
dising. In the second year a small wage is paid. A 
further advance is given at the beginning of the third 
year provided the young man shows proper progress, 
and at the end of four years he becomes a full fledged 
retail salesman. 

During these four years he has gone through the 
various departments of the store. He has checked 
merchandise from invoices. He has been instructed 
as to the manner of manufacturing and the reason 
for the use of various products for certain purposes. 
He knows the difference between cast iron, cast steel, 
forged and crucible steel and can explain, because of 
this knowledge, to the customer in a convincing man- 
ner how it comes that for instance two chisels which 
may look alike may differ as much as 100 percent in 
price. 

In this country we do things differently, and the 
young man who “accepts a position” in a retail hard- 
ware store today demands and receives pay from the 
moment he starts to work—when as a matter of fact 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred he is a source 
of expense to the owner of the store, rather than a 
means of profit at that time. 

Granting, however, that this condition cannot be 
changed, the next point for the retail hardware dealer 
to consider is how to make this young man of the 
greatest possible value to him, and this can only be 
done when the dealer makes it a point to give con- 
siderable attention to the instruction of the youngster. 

If I was asked how this could best be accomplished, 
I should say that the first place in which to put the 
boy to work would be in the stock. Give him first 
one section to take care of and when he has proven 
himself thoroughly familiar with that section transfer 
him to another, and keep on instructing him in the 
important features of the particular merchandise as he 
goes along. 

It is all very well to say that by following this 
course it will take too long “to make him earn his 





Willlam T. Gormiey. 


salt,’ but in the long run he will prove himself a 
much more valuable employe if he is trained thor- 
oughly in the fundamentals of the hardware business 
—a thorough knowledge of the merchandise is one of 
the most important fundamentals of any business. 

I do not mean, however, to infer that the junior 
should not be allowed to sell goods, because even 
though he may lose a few sales owing to his lack of 
specific knowledge he will, if he is of the right sort, 
make use of these failures by posting himself still 
more on the particulars about the merchandise and 
the manner in which to present them in the most 
favorable light to the customer. 

Right here let me say that the owner of the store 
should make it a point to talk over with the young 
man some of the sales which he failed to make: Have 
him repeat what took place between him and the cus- 
tomer and then point out to him in a kindly and help- 
ful manner the reasons why he failed to make the 
sale. 

There are those who say that salesmen are born 
and not made and while this statement may be true 
my own experience rather inclines me to the belief 
that the training which a young man receives when 
he first starts out to sell has more to do with his suc- 
cess or failure as a salesman than any inborn qual- 
ities. 

It is well to keep in mind that in these discussions 
between the owner and the junior salesman personal 
reflections should so far as possible be avoided at all 
times, and while at times it may be well to discuss 
such occurrences in the presence of other employes 
they should never take place when outsiders are pres- 
ent. The fact that the youngsters did not do the 
right thing at the right time and therefore lost a sale 
should not be taken as a reason for giving him a 
“calling down,” and in the majority of cases he is 
likely to regard it as such if the criticism is made 
within earshot of others and in that case in most in- 
stances the criticism is more than likely to lose its 
effect and instead of being helpful will actually result 
in harm. 

I have always found in the conduct of my own 
business that kindliness of manner has much to do 
with the effect of criticism upon the person to whom 
the criticism is directed. If it is made in a sharp, 
unkindly way, most likely the young man will look 
upon it more as a case of fault-finding than as a de- 
sire to help him become more efficient. 

There is an old byword that runs something like 
this: “You can catch more flies with sugar than with 
vinegar,” and the idea expressed in this quotation ap- 
plies particularly well to the manner of making criti- 
cism. 

It is my firm opinion that if the boy is put through 
a course of training such as outlined in the foregoing 
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he will develop into an efficient salesman of hardware 
—provided, of course, that his inclinations are that 


Chicago, June 12, 1916. 





NEW RAZOR SHARPENER AND STROP 
INCREASES SHAVING COMFORT. 





It is a well known fact that even the sharpest edge 
on any razor blade has hundreds of fine little teeth 
in which particles of dust and rust 
are collected, and self-shaving men 
who are wise never use their razors 
without first giving them a few 
@? strokes on a strop to clean off these 
Stropping Regular particles. After a shave the razor 


should also be stropped in order to 
bring the fine teeth back into the 
straight, smooth edge necessary for %. 


easy shaving. With the Bailey = 
Sharpener and Strop, it is claimed 
the most inexperienced person canstropping Penn Safety 










sharpen and strop his razor cor- “Epeelal tteler. 
rectly. The sharpening and strop- 
ping surfaces are mounted on a 
cushion back, and when the razor 
XS Na is passed over them they hug the 
tS blade and slide across at the right 
Stropping Doubleangle to produce the fine, smooth 
Edge Razor Blade 
Using Special Holderedge. In the first of the accom- 
panying illustrations is shown how the Bailey Sharp- 
ener is used with a regular razor. The second shows 
the Penn Safety Razor being sharpened, using a spe- 
cial blade holder, and the third indicates how a double- 
edged blade is sharpened. It is claimed that even if 
too much pressure is applied the cushion “gives” and 
adjusts itself to the face of the blade. The sharpen- 
ing surface of the Bailey Sharpener is treated with 
a delicate abrasive which wears into the soft surface. 
The stropping surface is said to be of the finest oil 
treated calfskin. Dealers who are interested should 
write for details as to prices, free trial offer and other 
particulars to A. C. Penn, Incorporated, 100 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 
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PATENTS CASTER FOR PIANOS, ETC. 








Albert B. Diss, Newark, New Jersey, assignor to 
the Universal Caster and Foundry Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, has secured United 
States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,186,296, for a caster for 
pianos, etc., described herewith: 
In a caster, the combination of a 
rotary pintle, a sleeve forming a 
journal bearing for the upper end 
of the pintle, a plate surrounding the lower end of 
said sleeve, having a short upturned flange closely 
contacting the sleeve, and a horizontal flange, and a 
Supporting plate extending beneath said sleeve with 
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an upturned flange within the sleeve, said supporting 
plate having a portion surrounding said sleeve on 
which the horizontal flange of said: first. plate rests, 
and tongues struck up from an outer portion, pressed 
into engagement with said horizontal flange, to rigidly 
secure the same to said supporting plate, substantially 
as set forth. 





INTERESTING PUBLICATION ON FILES. 





The Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, offers to the trade a very interesting little book- 
let on files, entitled “File Filosophy.” It contains the 
most important portions of the original complete treat- 
ise on files written in 1878 by the founder of the Com- 
pany, these being a general description of files, their 
common applications and hints on filing, all revised 
and brought up to date. The Filosophy is strictly im- 
partial and its contents apply to all files alike. The 
manufacturers state that while they have full con- 
fidence in their products as best representing the per- 
fect file and the magnitude of production and sales 
seem to justify this contention, still it would diminish 
the value of the booklet to have the personal enter too 
prominently into its pages, and so they leave the mat- 
ters of comparative merit to the judgment of the great 
body of file users and simply hand this little Filosophy 
to all who are interested, with the hope that it may be 
of service and therefore appreciated. The booklet is 
intended to accompany and supplement the Nicholson 
file catalog and both may be obtained by applying to 
the Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. 





CHERRY STONERS TIMELY DEVICE TO 
FEATURE. 





With the approach of the midsummer and early fall 
comes the season when the housewife busies herself 


with the canning and 
preserving of fruits, 
vegetables and _ other 


foodstuffs for the win- 
ter. At this time the 
housewife will naturally 
seek ways and means of 
doing this work in the 
quickest time and with 
the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency and cleanliness. 
seeders, slicers, 


Enterprise Cherry Stoner. 


Hence, choppers, grinders, 
stuffers and similar devices will be required, and the 
thoughtful dealer prepares for this demand. A 
typical appliance of this class is the Enterprise cherry 
stoner, shown in the illustration herewith. This cherry 
stoner is recommended for rapid and effective work, 
and according to the manufacturers, is constructed 
with a patented regulating attachment which makes it 
easier to adjust the machine for the different sizes of 
cherries and absolutely insures the jaws retaining 
their position when set. Details of this and other fea- 
tures which the dealer can effectively impress upon 
his customers will be sent upon request, by the Enter- 
prise Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


presses, 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








SIMPLICITY AND SYMMETRY LEND 
INTEREST TO THIS WINDOW 
DISPLAY OF PAINTS. 


The window display of paints shown herewith, 
which appeals because of its simplicity and symmetry, 
received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Window Display Competition. It was arranged by 
James E. Ferguson for the Jordan Hardware Com- 
pany, Willimantic, Connecticut. 

The window measured twelve feet wide by six feet 


in a beautiful jardiniere, which showed up nicely 
against the semi-circular section cut out in the back- 
ground. 

Against the outside pedestals rested color charts of 
varnish, floor paint, and stains. The wall at the left 
also displayed a color chart, and a large picture card 
in front of the center pedestal showed pictures of 
practical applications of the various colored paints on 
the exteriors of homes. Against the left wall a pyra- 
mid of cans containing barn paint was arranged. A\l- 
together this was a very meritorious window display, 





Window Display of Paints Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 








Arranged 


by James E. Ferguson for the Jordan Hardware Company, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


deep. All the woodwork was finished in a dull gray 
color to represent stonework and the picture shows 
how cleverly this was done. The drapery behind the 
woodwork was a deep red velour, and the two globes 
attached near the tops of the columns were also deep 
red in color, showing up very attractively when lit 
at night. 

The floor was covered with green oatmeal paper 
and groups were symmetrically arranged of cans and 
bottles of paints, enamel, stains, varnishes, polishing 
oils, paint and varnish removers, etc. Inthe rear 
stood three wooden pedestals painted the same color 
as the woodwork and surmounted by glass tops. The 
two on the outside each held a pyramid of paint cans, 
together with two single containers topped by brushes, 
while the center pedestal supported a bottle of pol- 
ishing oil at each side and in the center a large fern 


and no doubt it resulted in increased business én the 
paint department. 


oe 
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SECURES PATENT FOR SHOVEL. 





Thomas Cantley, New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, Can- 

6 ada, has procured United States patent 
rights, under number 1,184,821, for 
a shovel described in the  follow- 
ing: A shovel of the class described 
comprising a blade, a spike formed 
integral with the said blade, a re- 
silient tubular stem pivoted to the blade 
and offset slightly therefrom, such stem 
being adapted to be sprung into locking 
engagement with said spike as and for 
the purpose specified. 





1,184,821 
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NATURAL SETTING MAKES WINDOW 
DISPLAY OF CREAM SEPARATORS 
VERY ATTRACTIVE. 





The attractive window display of Cream Separators 
shown in the accompanying illustration was arranged 
by A. J. Hoffman, Murray, lowa, and was awarded 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window 
Display Competition. 

This window display appealed to the onlooker be- 
cause it was a miniature reproduction of a dairy farm 
and must have proved quite a refreshing change from 
the common style of window display. It is worthy of 
note that not one of the articles featured was shown 
in other words, the window trimmer endeavored to 
interest those who looked at the display, by means 
of suggestion. And, as the illustration shows, this 
plan was splendidly carried out. 
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There is no question that much time and energy 
was expended in preparing this window display, but, 
no doubt the clever scene produced proved a great 
source of attraction and interest to the people of the 
community. 


os 


POINTS THAT MAKE ADVERTISEMENTS 
SUCCESSFUL. 








The vital thing that gives an advertisement a chance 
or dooms it to an untimely death without a chance to 
do its work, is the human interest feature giving pref- 
erence to the cut over “cold type” as an attention 
getter. A page ad has twice the attention value as a 
half page, and the half page twice the attention value 
of a quarter page, and so on. Of course, there are 
instances where a clever copy writer with the help of 
an artist can produce a layout in a quarter page that 
has attention value over an inefficient half page, but 








Window Display of Cream Separators Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
Arranged by A. J. Hoffman, Murray, lowa. 


A natural setting was provided by lining the walls 
of the window with large rocks and boulders and cov- 
ering the space above these with thick branches of oak 
leaves; the floor was overlaid with “blue grass” sod 
and against the background were erected two farm- 
houses—one a log cabin dwelling and the other a 
wooden storage house for grain and feed. The pic- 
ture was completed by placing colored cut-outs of 
cows and calves in various positions on the grass plot. 
Another cut-out of a girl at a pump, placed against 
the background, lent more life to the display. 

All the advertising matter in the window display 
consisted of the large card on the miniature storage 
house and the inscriptions of the separator manufac- 
turers on the cut-outs of the cows and calves. 


as a general rule, considering the value of space alone, 
the larger the space the greater the possibility ef the 
ad being seen and getting attention. 

All these statements sound like fine technicalities to 
some retailers, but there are the very points that mark 
the difference between a good and a poor advertiser. 
Do the best one can, study indefinitely, test out all 
sorts of plans and schemes and theories, get all the 
benefit possible from the experimenting of others, be 
as keenly alive to the wants, wishes and whims of the 
store’s clientele as you will, and after all it 1s not an 
exact science, it will always be more or less a matter 
of individual judgment in individual cases, but that 
does not destroy the value of all these studies and ex- 


periments and helps. 
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National Convention of Retail Hardware Dealers 
Meets in Boston 








The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association was held in Bos- 
ton on June 13, 14 and 15 with a large and enthusi- 
astic attendance. Headquarters were at Hotel Lenox, 
while the business sessions held in Paul Revere Hall 
at Mechanics’ Building. 

On Monday afternoon, June 12th, the Executive 
Committee met to take final action on several matters 
in connection with the convention. 

The officers, directors and committees which have 
been in active charge of the Association work during 
the past year are as follows: 

President, D. Fletcher Barber, Boston. 





D. Fletcher Barber, 
Retiring President, 
National Retail Hardware Association. 


First Vice-president, C. T. Woodward, Carlinville, 
Illinois. 

Second Vice-president, J. R. Gamble, Wetumpka, 
Alabama. 

Secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana. 

Treasurer, G. A. Pauly, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Executive Committee—Charles F. Ladner, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; F. C. Secrest, Chillicothe, Ohio ; 
C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks, North Dakota; M. D. 
Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska; H. F. Krueger, Neenah, 
Wis.; Fred A. Rechlin,. Bay City, Michigan; F. B. 
Boyce, Wellsville, New York. 

Trade Relations Committee—L. C. Abbott, Marshall- 
town, Iowa; H. F. Krueger, Neenah, Wisconsin; M. 
D. Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska. 

’ Resolutions Committee—H. S. Hitchcock, Wood- 
bury, Connecticut; J. M. Stone, Sturgis, Kentucky; 


F. X. Becherer, St. Louis, Missouri; P. B. Ferguson, 
Bottineau, North Dakota; J. R. Kemper, Elkins, West 
Virginia; H. O. Davis, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma ; 
E, E. Lucas, Spokane, Washington; W. L. Harlan, 
Atlanta, Georgia; T. W. Dixon, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina; J. H. Jenkins, Pueblo, Colorado; S. T. Harri- 
son, Memphis, Texas. 

Suggestions Committee—L. C. Abbott, Marshall- 
town, lowa; A. C. Mason, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin ; 
L. J. Ernst, Rochester, New York; A. A. Lawson, 
Hastings, Nebraska; L. W. Slayter, Argos, Indiana; 
F. E. Strong; Battle Creek, Michigan; Edward Evans, 
Tracy, Minnesota; F. B. Loomis, Cresco, Iowa; A. L. 
Callow, Elma, Washington; F. H. Young, Lake City, 
Florida; G. T. Owens, Little Rock Arkansas. 

Credentials Committee—E. E. Mitchell, Morrillton, 
Arkansas; P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; W. 
P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; J. B. Foley, 
Syracuse, New York; L. D. Nish, Elgin, Illinois; A. 
J. Scott, Marine City, Michigan; H. O. Roberts, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; A. R. Sale, Mason City, Iowa; 
J. B. Carson, Dayton, Ohio. 

Efficiency Committee—Arthur E. Towne, Argos, 
Indiana; F. S. Bidwell, Windsor Locks, Connecticut ; 
F. O. Morris, Breckinridge, Missouri; Karl F. Jud- 
son, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Oscar Hanson, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota; R. L. Mason, Canton, Illinois; A. J. 
Hoffman, Murray, Iowa. 

Press Committee—C. A. Ireland, Ionia, Michigan; 
George A. Fiel, Boston; Charles T. Woodward, Car- 
linville, Illinois; S. H. Thompson, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. 

Place-of-Meeting Committee—Frank E. Stacy, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; J. B. Pierce, Brodhead, 
Wisconsin; M. Ludlow, Newark, New Jersey; T. W. 
Stevens, Oneonta, New York; R. L. Mason, Canton, 
Illinois; J. M. Campbell, Bowling Green, Missouri; 
William Moore, Detroit, Michigan; H. W. Morse, 
Meriden, Connecticut; George W. Mason, St. Peter, 
Minnesota; Milo J. Thomas, Corunna, Indiana; J. R. 
Chambliss, Laurel, Mississippi. : 

Nominating Committee—Archie J. Osborne, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts ; John A. Losee, Richfield Springs, 
New York; Louis Hirsig, Madison, Wisconsin; F. A. 
Mitchell, Philadelphia; W. P. Bogardus, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio; E. W. Arndt, Blair, Nebraska; W. L. 
Hubbard, Scottsburg, Indiana; J. H. Vawter, Salem, 
Illinois; Alexander Lemke, Detroit, Michigan; J. 7. 
Stuhlman, St. Paul, Minnesota; C. T. Gadd, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sergeants-at-Arms—A. J. Hoffman, Murray, lowa; 
and B. H. Newell, Shelbourne Falls, Massachusetts. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 13. 





The opening session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Barber and after the singing of “America,” the 
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Right Reverend Bishop J. W. Hamilton delivered the 
invocation. The Standish Quartette rendered a vocal 
selection, after which the Massachusetts Secretary of 
State Lantry, representing the Honorable Samuel W. 
McCall, Governor of Massachusetts, extended the of- 
ficial welcome of the State, which was supplemented 
by the welcome of the City of Boston, by the Hon- 
orable James P. Curley, Mayor of Boston. 

Louis K. Liggett, a former president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, then spoke briefly on the sub- 
ject of “Business,” followed by a greeting from the 
Honorable Frank E. Stacy, Mayor of ‘Springfield, 
Massachusetts and formerly President of the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Association, and a spe- 
cial welcome to the visiting ladies, extended by Mrs. 
H. W. Sibley, Boston. 

After a song by Mrs. Helen Abbott Beifeld, J. R. 


Gamble, Montgomery, Alabama, Second Vice-presi- 


dent of the Association, made the response on behalf 
of the visiting delegates and guests. 

Frederick H. Payne, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
First Vice-president; George H. Jantz, New York 
City, former President, and Frederick D. Mitchell, 
New York City, Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, were then in- 
troduced and made brief, complimentary remarks, fol- 
lowed by the introduction of the representatives of 
the National Hardware Association, President A. J. 
Bihler, Pittsburgh; Secretary-Treasurer T. James 
Fernley, Philadelphia, and Austin H. Decatur, Boston, 
Member of the Executive Committee. These, as well 
as representatives of the Trade Press, all extended 
congratulations upon the efficient work of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. 

This was followed by the announcement of the per- 
sonnel of committees, after which the session ad- 
journed. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the Tuesday afternoon session which met at 2 
P. M., President Barber delivered his annual address 
which follows: 


Annual Address of President Barber. 

It is with very great pleasure that I welcome the dele- 
gates, and visiting friends to this, our Seventeenth Annual 
Convention in my Home City, where I have been engaged in 
the Retail Hardware Business for over forty years. 

Some. of you were here in 1908, and many others have 
heard that, Boston received the Eighth Convention that year 
(especially the ladies), with open arms, and I assure you we 
have taken no backward step since that time. 

 Boston’s streets may be crooked, but every Bostonian 
will go out of his or her way to guide the stranger straight, 
and when it is remembered that the settlement of Boston 
dates from 1630, we can well understand that its streets may 
have originally been cow paths and consequently somewhat 
devious, and we can well imagine that those early settlers had 
too much to do to wrest a living from the barren and marshy 
soil and to protect their lives and property, than to give much 
thought to its streets. Later generations, however, you will 
find have paid attention to these matters, and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica states that more labor, material and money 
have been expended toward toiling reclaiming land, straight- 
ening streets, than in all other chief cities in the whole 
United States together, so that Commonwealth Avenue and 
the newer streets are of generous width and length. 
” You have heard from our Governor, Samuel McCall, a 
a figure, but proud of his citizenship, in this Grand 

C Commonwealth. You have heard from our Mayor, 
young, energetic and resourceful. He has taken a keen per- 
sonal interest in having this Convention brought to Boston, 
=e has said so to your President. He is “doing things’ in 
gee" and has been about the country, so much that prob- 
ably all of you know all about him. If you had the time he 
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would see to it that you learned about the many good things 
that we possess as a city. 

It is a City, “set on a hill that cannot be hid.” We are 
not given to much bragging, but we do claim the distinction 
of doing some things first and others in a larger way than 
in other places. Our Faneuil Hall was erected as a public 
market in 1742, and was later used as a meeting place. The 
Old South Church was erected in 1730. The Old State House 
in 1748. The first Newspaper in America was published in 
Boston, The News Letter in 1704; Benjamin Franklin and his 
brother worked on the Northeast Courant in 1721. The first 
Light House in America was erected at the entrance to our 
Harbor in 1716, now called the Boston Light. We have a good 
many big things, among them the largest club in the country, 
in our Boston City Club, and the largest Chamber of Com- 
merce in our Boston Chamber. Our hospitals, infirmaries, 
libraries, schools and colleges, both general and special, are 
the oldest and best in the land. Our parks, both land and 
water, are magnificent and comprehensive, our suburbs are 
incomparable, and our harbor and water front is extensive. 
All these are for you to enjoy and we hope you will prolong 
your stay enough so that you may see for yourselves what 
those before, and we of the present generation, have been 
doing. 

You surely should stay long enough to see some of the 
monuments that our and your forefaters left s a remindher 
of the part they played in not only settling this country, but 
in settling the affairs of this country, so their children, and 
their children’s children could enjoy the fruits of their labors 
in the pursuit of a livelihood, health and happiness. 


Faneuil Hall, Bunker Hill, Concord, Lexington and 
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Plymouth Rock are here; visit them, and partake, if you 
can, of the spirit that prompted those sturdy old Puritans to 
suffer hardships almost incredible, even to giving up their 
lives, that we may be free to follow the dictates of our own 
conscience, with none to molest. 

We regret that so many people other than ourselves have 
chosen to come to Boston during this week, as this has pre- 
vented our entertaining you, as well as we could have done, 
were it otherwise. When the time was set by your Execu- 
tive Committee, we did not know that our great Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was to dedicate their splendid new 
buildings on the banks of our magnificent water park, the 
Charles River Basin, or that the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, were to meet also in the Back Bay, during this 
week, but if you will tarry yet a little longer, we will show 
you every courtesy possible and probably can arrange ac- 
commodations to suit each and all of you. 

National Retail Hardware Association Best of Its Kind. 

When elected to your highest office, that of President of 
The National Retail Hardware Association, at St. Paul, June 
25, 1915, I entered upon its duties with the one purpose of 
serving our Association with all the power at my command. 
I believed then and now that it is the best organization in 
the country, and what makes it the best is that it is com- 
posed of the finest class of men engaged in the retail busi- 
ness. From among these men you elect yearly a selected 








few to manage the affairs of this great organization for 
you, and during the eight years that 1 have been upon the 
Executive Board, I can truthfully say that in the main, these 
men have tried to serve our Association to the best of their 
ability. ee . 
Professor Agnew of the Washington State University 
truly stated at the Pacific Northwest Association Convention, 
held this year at Spokane, that Hardware men from the very 
nature of their business have to -be merchants of a high order 
to exist at all, as the character of the goods they sell are of 
such a permanent nature, that they have to be resourceful, 
and energetic to create new customers and new and improved 
goods for their regular trade. 

It is no light task to serve to one’s satisfaction a body 
of men of this character, and for any President to do so, 
requires the loyal and hearty support of the paid officials at 
the Home Office. It is difficult at best, to transact the neces- 
sary duties by correspondence; not many matters can be 
fairly presented in this manner, and we all know how hard 
it is to fairly and fully express our ideas by correspond- 
ence. 

Article 3 of our By-Laws, states that the President shall 
exercise supervisory control over the: affairs of the Asso- 
ciation; this I have tried to do. I could have done it bet- 
ter, under some circumstances, but as they exist, I have done 
the best I could and am willing to submit an account of my 
stewardship. 

I have never been a believer in the condition that in As- 
sociation matters, or a growing business, it was for the 
best interests of either to have “one man” power. I have 
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always been a strong advocate of “team work,” and so 
have tried to have each committee of the Association do 
its part, and I believe there should be more committees in- 
stead of less. I am sure that greater interest can be main- 
tained in this way. 

At our Executive Committee Meeting in January, an In- 
surance Committee was formed and I appointed Messrs. 
Barnes, Corey and Bouce as its members. 

Great Benefit From Hardware Mutual Insurance Companies. 

The Hardware Mutual Insurance Companies of the Coun- 
try are of great benefit to our members, and they offer strong 
inducements for any retail dealer to become part of their 
state organization. The Insurance Companies generally and 
perhaps wholly recognize the importance of organization in 
associations, by limiting their policy holders to members in 
good standing of each state or local organization, and it is 
for the purpose of linking more closely and by definite and 
workable measures, these organizations with our Association, 
that this Committee was formed and I suggest that this be 
made a permanent committee. 

Recommend Change in By-laws. 

Article 8 of our By-Laws calls for a Finance Committee, 
and I believe this as well as all the other committees should 
be active; that matters relating to finances occurring between 
sessions of the Executive Committee, should be referred to 
this Committee; that investments maturing and to be made, 
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should be referred to them, and that they be familiar with 
the financial affairs of the Association. 

In order to get the “benefit of the past’ and to acquaint 
the incoming man with all such matters, | appointed Messrs 
Mitchell and Woodward as the appointive members of this 
committee, and | see no good reason why this should not be 
changed, so as to make the last member of the Advisory 
Board and the First Vice-President regularly elected mem- 
bers of this Committee. 

Article 12 creates an Advisory Committee of the last 
three National Ex-presidents, so long as they shall remain 
in the retail hardware trade. 

I recommend that their duties should be defined and 
would suggest that they, together with the President and 
Secretary, should constitute a “Board of Appeal,” so that 
in case of any disagreement in the working force or among 
committees in the interim of Executive Committee meetings, 
they be given the authority to settle all differences. 

Article 15 creates a Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, which I believe to bee too large to be really workable 
it should be reduced in number. 

The Trade Relations Committee is not a regularly or- 
ganized committee, according to our by-laws, and if to be 
continued should be so constituted. 

I believe an Efficiency Committee should be created from 
among the Executive Committee and that they should be ac- 
tively engaged through the year in securing from among our 
members such helps to better merchandising and accounting, 
as have been proven beneficial. I hope that the Committee | 
have appointed this year, consisting of A. E. Towne, chair- 
man, and F. S. Bidwell, Connecticut; F. O. Morris, Missouri; 
Karl S. Judson, Mich.; Oscar Hanson, Minnesota; R. L. 
Mason, Illinois, and A. J. Hoffman, Iowa, will by their ex- 
hibition and report show the value of such a committee, and 
as before stated, that there be a regularly appointed com- 
mittee as such work is never completed. 

Suggests Appointment of National Field Secretary. 

I believe the time has come to have a Field Secretary, 
who will go out, thoroughly posted in the policies, aims, and 
activities of the National Associaton. He perhaps should go 
first to the weaker states and help build up their member- 
ship. These states compose nearly half the number of our 
constituent organizations and anything we can do to help them 
will naturally strengthen.our whole organization. A good 
man properly equipped as above mentioned, can gather many 
ideas that have been and are being put into practice by man) 
small but resourceful men, and naturally and consistently, he 
could impart much helpful information to every dealer with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Some State Associations have made urgent requests for 
money to be expended by themselves in promoting their work 
and enlarging their membership. There are several, and to 
my mind, fatal objections to this plan, such as who would de- 
termine the amount needed, and how and for what purpose 
it should be expended. There are a number of our organiza- 
tions who have from small or weak associations become 
strong and self-supporting from within their own ranks, 
and no one can doubt that they are stronger and better in 
every way for so doing. Most manufacturing plants and 
large merchants have grown from small beginnings to large 
and prosperous organizations, by just such developments, 
rather than by seeking help from outside sources. I think it 
is generally conceded that Banks are generally more willing 
to extend aid in a financial way to self-reliant and resourceful 
men, that are extending their business, according to good 
business principles, than to any other class of borrowers. 

A Field Secretary of the right sort, however, should not 
be a very great burden or expense to the National Associa- 
tion, as he should have a certain percentage of the state or 
local association dues and I should assume that he could 
do more or less Insurance Work to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. He would carry the forms and ideas of the Price and 
Service Bureau, and be able to impart much useful infor- 
mation to merchants in towns and villages, arouse interest 
among clerks and dealers, create an interest in the National 
Bulletin, and its many advantages. He could secure what 
we greatly need, a census of our members, and this when 
properly compiled would be of great assistance in many ways, 
largely by securing data whereby more effective ways © 
merchandising and accounting could be suggested. In many 
cases he could bring the farmers and town’s people together 
and impart the best ideas in Community Building. In num- 
erous ways he could be of more benefit to the merchants 
than by any other means, as the “human touch” counts for 
success when properly applied. : 

In my trip in January to the Northwest, I discussed vari- 
ous matters with many so-called small merchants such 4s, 
store meetings with clerks. arrangement of stock, proper 
display, etc., and other details, and they generally said, “Oh, 
you can do that with a big store and large sales force, but 
we can’t with two to six clerks.” 

I tried to show these men (who by the way are vot dead 
ones) that they could do this work much better with a small 
force than it can be done with a large number. All such 
men need is the right sort of a man to properly present these 
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and many other ideas and show how easily they can be put 
into practice, to have them adopted with great benefit to the 
merchant, his community, the Local and the National Asso- 
ciations. A good example of the sort of spirit needed may 
be found in the June issue of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
vine in showing an up-to-date store in an lowa town of 600. 
They say they send the photo just to show that an up to 
date store ran properly will pay a good dividend in a small 
town. 
Our Association cannot be of much benefit in local or 
state legislative matters, but it is daily more apparent that 
National legislation is so affecting the business of the coun- 
try that it needs to be constantly watched and a National Or- 
eanization should be so in fact as well as in name. 
Work of Properly Organized Legislative Committee. 

February 17 I wrote Secretary Corey, asking that a Na- 
tional Legislative Committee be formed and we appointed 
such a committee, to whom should be sent the referenda of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and from 
their answers the ten votes to which we are entitled are 
counted for or against the measure, according to the prefer- 
ences of the men on the Committees. Twenty-eight Com- 
mittees of three men each have been formed and I believe a 
more general and authentic expression regarding National 
measures can be obtained in this way than from members of 
the Executive Committee heretofore selected. 

| have asked Ex-president Mitchell to present a report 
for this Committee. I hope he will show you how important 
it is that this Committee also be a “live one,” as several mat- 
ters of very great moment have arisen and if we had not been 
notified by some of our active secretaries, they might have 
“sotten by” the National officers and their influence been lost. 

Each Secretary or other officer in each State Associa- 
tion, as well as every member may by keeping in close touch 
with their own National Legislative Committee, keep them 
well in the van of every other organization, and very shortly 
our Association will show by its alert, aggressive and intelli- 
gent treatment of National Legislation, that it is a power to 
be reckoned with. 

The Chairman or National Secretary should scan closely 
and promptly the weekly review of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and other details of legislation of 
which their weekly review contains a summary, and call at- 
tention to such items as may appear to affect us in any way. 
I believe, too, we should have a good man in Washington, 
to whom we could look, concerning matters which are not 
clear, to advise us regarding hearings and the like. We have 
been dependent too much upon the American Fair Trade 
League to keep us advised of all such matters. A case in 
point is that of the public hearing on the Stephens Bill, the 
date of the Commencement to the National Secretary was 
May 19th; the President got the notice May 31st, and the 
hearings began May 30th. 

The Price and Service Bureau is a department that is 
capable of helping our members, but it has no place in our 
Constitution and By-Laws, and I recommend that this depart- 
ment be recognized and be assisted by a competent commit- 
tee from the Executive Board. 

Suggests Office in Chicago for Certain Departments. 

| have endeavored to look into the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation as I would my own business, and suggest such things 
from time to time as seemed to be in the interest of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole. The routine matters are very capably 
handled by the Argos force, and I believe that the work at 
headquarters is done with a considerably less number than 
would be needed in a large city, on account of less inter- 
ruption, but I also believe that some departments of the 
work if continued should be conducted in an office in Chi- 
cago, and this would be found very advantageous in many 
ways. 

_ The reference in a late number of the “Padlock” to the 
article in the Hardware supplement of the “Literary Digest,” 
to the Hardware Merchants as the most highly rated and 
most prosperous of all dealers in the retail trades, is a well 
deserved comment on our standing in the community at large, 
and Mr. Riner’s reference to the work of the National and 
the State Associations in contributing largely to this end, I 
believe to be well placed. Our official organ, the Bulletin, is 
a fine appearing publication, full of helpful things; the editor, 
the publishers, the Secretary and all connected with it are to 
he commended for their efforts in bringing this to its splen- 
did condition. It is our magazine; we ought to be interested 
in what it brings to us each month. It can do more and get 
more for us all, if we will use it and let the advertisers know 
that we read it, including their advertisements. 

_ There are several lines of activities that I have had in 
mind that I believe may be of importance as a whole. Some 
of these I have suggested to the Argos Office, but changes 

9 not appeal readily to a force already busy with routine 
matters, and the Executive Committee meetings are too in- 
seerment, and generally unacquainted with matters to be 
en up, So within the limit usually set for the holding of 
pe meetings, there is not sufficient time or interest to fairly 

nd freely consider new measures. 
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I am of the opinion that if the committees suggested in 
my previous remarks should be put into operation, all matters 
with which they have to do, should be turned over to the 
chairman of the different committees, so, that at our execu- 
tive meetings, the consideration of the committee’s report 
would be the bulk of the business to be considered. 

Closer Co-operation Between Manufacturers, Jobbers and 
Retailers. 

Our relations with the manufacturers and jobbers have 
had no disturbing element; in fact, to our mind, the thing 
that should trouble us most is that there seems to be very 
little doing in the way of real co-operation between them and 
our organization, toward the correcting or eliminating of 
evils or abuses, which need adjusting or correcting. 

For our part, we fail to see how a manufacturer or 
jobber can consider either of their lines of activity, as being 
fully developed without taking the retailer into their coun- 
cil, and to be considered as a necessary link in the chain. 

In January, while on my trip to the Northwest, to the 
three conventions, which I visited, I was very much inter- 
ested, at Portland, Oregon, in the Honeyman Hardware 
Company’s plan, who have made a real endeavor to solve the 
problem of mail order competition, among their customers. 
I believe this is the right spirit, and that when three great 
organizations get to working in close harmony, much good 
can be accomplished. 

4 I do not believe that there is any disposition on the part 
of our organization to ask for assistance or to consider any- 
thing at all that would be in the way of restraint of trade 
or against any restriction or monopoly of output or distri- 
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bution. From what we have learned of the plan and intent 
of the Federal Trade Commission, it seems to be in the line 
of assisting the retail trade to abolish many of the abuses to 
which they have been and are subjected and we should be 
ready to take advantage of any assistance they may have to 
offer. , 
Inasmuch as the manufacturers and jobbers have both 
consented to be present and speak before our Convention, | 
hope that their presence and what they may have to say, and 
the general attitude of us all, may be in the line of improving 
conditions and endeavoring to find a way in which we may 
work toward a common end. 

I have endeavored in this year’s Convention program, so 
far as I could, to confine subjects for discussion to matters 
which directly concern our members, and I assure you, it has 
been extremely difficult to have certain other things crowded 
out, through lack of time. 

We should very much like to have heard from R. H. 
Ingersoll & Brother, on their system of accounting, which 
they have put into practice for the jewelry trade, and they 
also have under process a system for the hardware dealer. 

Mr. Bevan Lawson, Salesmanager of the Autostrop 
Razor Company, very kindly offered to give us an address, 
which he has presented before some branches of the hard- 
ware trade, on the Resale Price proposition, which is very 
much in the public mind and eye at the present time. 
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Mr. C. F. Olin, of New Departure Bell Company, Secre- 
tary of the committee which is formed to put into its rightful 
place in the Community, the most economical vehicle for 
pleasure of business, the “Bicycle” will show us how it will 
be for our interests to co-operate in the Million Bicycles 
Campaign for 1916. Watch for the chance to get into this “up 
to the minute” movement. 

These and many others would have instructed and en- 
tertained us, but for lack of time, they had to be left off our 
program. 

Our Constituent Organizations are what we are here for, 
and I wanted to present the President and Secretary of each 
of them to you all, and to hear in a three-minute talk, what 
particular thing they are doing. We shall have time to hear 
some, if not all, and I hope Friend Towne will make space 
to print these messages in the Bulletin. Many of these that 
have been mailed us have been of especial interest, and I 
hope each of you, especially the officials of every one of our 
Associations, will read what the others are doing to make 
their organization the best of all, for by some such way, we 
can catch the real spirit of co-operation, and become stronger 
and wiser in our day and generation, as we help each other 
over the rough places of our common road. 

Secretary M. L. Corey read his annual report, which 
was in part as follows: 
Secretary M. L. Corey’s Report. 

From every viewpoint the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation now occupies the highest position in its history. 

More members have called upon the national headquar- 
ters for assistance, for advice and for information than in 
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any former year, and they have been more benefited by our 
service. 

State secretaries have submitted more of their problems 
and freely extended their active and earnest cooperation. 

The character of the National Hardware Bulletin has 
been maintained, the make-up of its pages improved, and it 
stands by far the best and most successful association publi- 
cation in the world. 

Price and Service Bureau. 


The Price and Service Bureau has been somewhat handi- 
capped by the unusual and unprecedented price fluctuations 
and shortage of goods from sources that named attractive 
figures. The demand for this service, however, has shown 
a steady growth, and many members write that they appre- 
ciate and benefit by its use. The Price and Service Bureau 
department in the Bulletin is based largely on the experience 
of our own members. 

Mr. Sheets is a diligent and conscientious worker, and 
the nature of his service is such that it brings him in per- 
sonal communication with an ever-increasing number of ac- 
tive state members, and through this service is built a closer 
and most helpful coalition between state and national bodies. 

Trade Relations Committee. 

The same conditions that handicapped the work of the 
Price and Service Bureau along price lines will apply to the 
Trade Relations Committee. If we are not much mistaken, 
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a period of trade adjustment will take place at the close of 
the European war, and then the advantage and necessity for 
energetic, well posted and experienced men on this Commit- 
tee will be felt as never before. 

Abbott, Krueger and Hussie are diplomatic, big and suc- 
cessful merchants; they are in sympathy with the country 
dealer and understand the trade situation as it affects the 
large majority of our membership. 

If, for any reason, a change is made in the personnel of 
this Committee, we respectfully suggest that Pennsylvania, 
New York or Ohio be represented. 

Editor Towne has had an assistant the past year, who 
takes care of nearly all the detail work connected with the 
make-up and arrangement of the Bulletin. This has enabled 
him to visit many members at their stores and study trade 
methods and problems to much better advantage. Many. sec- 
retaries report to us lists of good dealers whom they desire 
to secure as members. We mail to each a personal letter and 
send a copy of the Bulletin. We know this work has brought 
results, as sometimes an application comes to us accompanied 
by check to pay dues and subscription. We recommend that 
both these plans be adopted and pushed as regular features of 
our work. 

National Membership. 

In 1915 our report showed a net gain of 278 members. 
1916 breaks the record, and we are 1,434 bigger and stronger 
today. We now have four states with a membership of over 
1,100 and four more in the 900 and 1,000 class. Minnesota 
still leads with 1,258. Illinois and Michigan are close sec- 
onds with 1,224 and 1,122. Kentucky, Oklahoma, Ohio and 
Nebraska have made splendid progress, and show the largest 
percentage of membership gain. : 

Some of the older Associations, like New England, Penn- 
sylvania and Atlantic Seaboard, Inland Empire, Carolinas and 
Colorado, include several states in their territory. They hold 
one convention, elect one set of officers and have one name. 
In Alabama, Georgia and Florida a new plan is in operation. 
Each state organization retains its name, elects its state off- 
cers and holds its separate convention, but they combine 
under one secretary with one headquarters. Under Mr. Har- 
lan’s direction, we believe, a substantial gain will result. The 
credit for originating and installing this plan is largely due 
to Vice-president Gamble. 

If the arrangement works out successfully, there is at 
least one more group of states that contemplates adopting it. 

Utah has a local hardware association of about 25 mem- 
bers, and they have expressed a desire to affiliate with us. 
The Pan Handle-Texas Association have also written along 
the same line, but, owing to conditions connected with the 
territory, no definite action has been taken. 

There has been some interest manifested in Virginia and 
Louisiana, but it will most likely require personal canvassing 
to organize either territory on a successful basis. 

Increased Service and Activities of Secretaries. 

Secretaries in our stronger states have been very active- 
and are continually trying out new plans and adding new de- 
partments. Some have proven practical and beneficial, while 
others are still in the experimental stage. In one state a plan 
may prove successful, while in another the same thing may 
fail through no fault of the secretary. 

Naturally each secretary wants to serve his members well 
and is sometimes inclined to add service, which, in some 
cases, seems to us unnecessary and expensive. 

If the National Retail Hardware Association can develop 
a service like, for instance, the Price and Service Bureau, 
which can cover the whole field and do it to the advantage 
and satisfaction of all the states, we believe it can be done 
better and with much less total expense. 

We urge that our different states bear this in mind, with 
the idea that united cooperation means putting measures into 
effect along broad lines, so that every member, whether he 
resides in a weak or strong state, can receive the benent 
of a common and efficient service. 

Secretary’s Travels. 

During the year we attended eight state hardware con- 
ventions, four special conferences, the Chamber of Commerce 
Convention in Washington, a meeting of farm paper editors 
in. Indianapolis. Have met by appointment secretaries of 
national retail associations in other trades, as well as num- 
bers of hardware manufacturers and jobbers, some at our 
headquarters, but many more at their own places of busi- 
ness. We have endeavored at all times to be fair and rea- 
sonable in interpreting association doctrine and policies. 

Trade Situation. 

There is an apparent deadlock between retailer and jobber 
on price question. The past year has brought such unusual 
trade conditions that this problem has for the time being 
been sidetracked, but when readjustment comes it will again 
resume its importance. ‘ 

The necessity of the retailer owning goods at something 
near an even basis with mail order competition cannot be 
ignored by either jobber or retailer. 

Differences in quality and consideration of service ren- 
dered are reasonable features to enter into any fair com- 

parison. 
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The hardware line contains such a multitude of special 
brands, of imitations and of grades that the average con- 
sumer is confused and a glittering mail order guarantee often 
carries as much weight in deciding a purchase as a personal 
demonstration of the article itself. 

Notwithstanding this, the future life and prosperity of 
the local merchant lies in the fact that he is on the ground, is 
broadly identified with the best interest of the community, 
can show, convince, sell and deliver the goods. 

Meeting Mail Order Competition. 

The catalog system recognizes the strength of this per- 
sonal influence and that competition on identified articles is 
most difficult; therefore, they have followed a system of cut- 
ting prices on our standard brands and at the same time in- 
troducing and making popular brands of their own which 
they control. 

The retail trade has been deluged with advice and theor- 
etic suggestion as to what they should do to meet the issue 
and how to run their business. The result has been confusion 
and subsequent apathy at a time when trade conditions and 
the buying habits of our people were steadily changing. 

How to overcome this and direct the business elements of 
a town as a whole, instead of each man for himself, is a 
matter of prime importance. 

Some simple, practical methods that the dealers will 
understand and put into operation are essential. f 

Perhaps we have allowed ourselves to be forced too 
much in the direction of price and have neglected properly 
to emphasize and impress the value of a service which no 
mail order house attempts to give. 

The jobbing houses are organized upon a service basis 
and their very existence depends upon maintaining even in- 
creasing it. P 

The jobber-retailer system is a big and powerful ma- 
chine, but it needs a lot of oil and adjustment before it is 
equal to the task that confronts it. 

Our mutual and harmonious effort must be directed 
toward supplying the best goods at competitive prices, quality 
and service considered. This is the mission of the new or- 
ganization of wholesale and retail forces. 

It will require money, investigation and united effort to 
carry out their suggested plans. 

We do not know that the interested forces can be induced 
to cooperate. 

We cannot tell you the cost, but the total annual expense 
would be around $25,000, to be met by perhaps fifteen organi- 
zations. 

They would want one of our most active men on their 
Executive Committee. , 

| place this matter before you and respectfully urge your 
earnest and careful consideration. 

Field Men. 

The time has come when the National Retail Hardware 
Association can well afford to experiment with one or more 
field men, not so much to organize new territory, but to in- 
crease the business efficiency and bring about closer cooper- 
ation between members we now have. These field men 
should be thoroughly posted on insurance, both fire and lia- 
bility, the prevention of fires and the elimination of hazards, 
securing new members, the auditing of freight bills, collec- 
tion of accounts, improved accouning and bookkeeping meth- 
ods and special blanks for various purposes. 

_ This part of the work might be made nearly self-sus- 
taining, 

_ Assistance can be given in store arrangement, window 
display, advertising and other individual help. 

The field men could in many towns hold an evening 
meeting where business men and clerks could be assembled 
and such questions as mail order competition, pulling together 
for trade, salesmanship and local trade problems could be 
considered. 

_ This is a big field; there is a demand for practical as- 
sistance of this character and it would prove successful if 
Properly managed and conducted. The expense should be 
divided between the national and state associations and our 
mutual fire insurance companies, who would directly benefit. 

There are some states already experimenting with field 
experts, and others ready to extend financial encouragement 
when the best course is developed and the right men are 
found and qualified. 

Senate Document Number 240. 

In April we received from Secretary Sale of Iowa a 
copy of Senate Document Number 240 entitled, “Direct Sell- 
ing Between Producer and Consumer,” giving an outline of 
a plan for direct dealing through the parcel post, employing 
mail order methods, , 

This was a 32-page pamphlet, 17 pages of which was a 
record of hearings held in Chicago with Sears, Roebuck and 
Company and Montgomery Ward and Company. 

We wrote at once to our correspondent in Washington 
for extra copies. When the document came it was an en- 
tirely different arrangement, printed on better paper and 
contained 39 pages. This aroused our suspicion and investi- 
gation was started. We found that Mr. Thorne, who has 
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been president of Montgomery Ward and Company, had 
been appointed chairman of the so-called Agricultural Com- 
mission; that at his own expense, but printed on government 
presses, a large number (said to be one million copies) of 
this Senate Document Number 240 had been issued, that they 
were being mailed, postage free, under the frank of Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida; that Montgomery Ward’s 
list of names was being used in addressing and that in each 
envelope was a letter over Senator Fletcher’s name and also 
a blank petition to be filled out and mailed by the farmer to 
his Congressman, stating that he strongly favored the plan 
and urging that it be enacted into law. Bills were intro- 
duced in both House and Senate April 2lst to establish a 
National Chamber of Agriculture for the purpose of promot- 
ing the equitable distribution of farm products. 

These bills provide for a nation-wide organizing and 
educating of farmers in local, county, and state Chambers, 
all under the direction and control of a Supreme National 
Chamber, of which presumably the president of Montgomery 
Ward and Company would be the head, assisted by the chief 
promoter of the scheme, a Mr. Lubin, who perhaps speaks 
for Sears, Roebuck and Company, and a Mr. Owens, man- 
aging director of the Southern Commercial Congress. Sal- 
aries of $20 per day and expenses for 9 men, a $7,500 secre- 
tary, $5,000 and $4,000 assistants and other clerical force, is 
provided for, and in addition an appropriation of $250,000, 
all to be paid from the United States Treasury. This Cham- 
ber is also to have the use of the franking privilege in con- 
nection with their organization work. 

We sent out warning letters to our “Committee of One 
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Hundred,” and right well did they respond. The supply of 
Senate Document Number 240 was soon reported as_ex- 
hausted: new bills, slightly changed, were introduced on May 
9th. These are House Roll 15620 and Senate Roll 5973, and 
efforts are being made to have them recommended by the 
Committee of Agriculture and Forestry. 

From the first we were convinced that efforts could be 
made to accomplish an alliance between catalog house and 
farmers, thereby making any opposition force appear as a 
common enemy. 

Recognizing the power and influence, as well as the ad- 
vantage of the friendly cooperation of the Associated Farm 
Press, we personally called upon the editor and manager of 
the Farmers’ Guide, and placed all the facts before him. 

The editorial which all our delegates received and which 
has been reproduced or commented on widely, was the re- 
sult. We now believe the scheme has been blocked for the 
time being, but do not think for a moment that such men as 
Lubin, Thorne and Owens will not again be heard from. 

Committee of One Hundred. 

It is the custom of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of which our Association is a member, to refer 
national problems to their various branches through a refer- 
endum. 

These referendums contain a blank ballot, also the argu- 
ments and statements covering the question involved. In 
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order to secure a broad consensus of opinion we, at Mr. Bar- 
ber’s suggestion, secured the names of three active, well- 
posted members in each state to whom these referendums 
were sent and their votes secured and recor-erd. 

This Committee we first called Legislative, but as our 
laws already provided one, there was liable to be confusion 
and misunderstanding. Your Secretary therefore selected a 
name and we urge that this convention adopt it. 

The “Committee of One Hundred,” if properly con- 
structed, will become the strongest influence in securing 
good and defeating bad legislation that any organization has 
ever produced. 

Selection of Officers. 

Let me again impress upon this convention the wisdom 
and the necessity of using great care in choosing your officers 
and Executive Committee. 

In an organization so large as ours and covering so much 
ground there should be at least three new men selected each 
year. Choose men that have made good records in their 
states associations and can afford to give freely of their time 
and talent. 

Our headquarters is located at almost the exact center 
of our membership. Six central states furnish one-half our 
total following. In the interest of economy and efficient 
government they should always be represented on your official 
board. 

No other retail organization has such a strong following 
among what we term country merchants. Your officers 
should be in sympathy with and understand their problems. 

While it may be well to have each national convention 
express their preference as to place for holding our next 
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meeting, 1 most strongly recommend that the executive board 
be authorized not only to select the dates, but change the 
location for what appears to them to be good and sufficient 
grounds. 

States will remain loyal in proportion to our financial 
and numerical strength, coupled with fair and equitable con- 
duct of association affairs. 

It can make and enforce general rules that will govern 
its relations with its affiliated states, but it would be on don- 
gerous ground if it attempted to arbitrarily interfere with 
any state conduct of its own individual affairs in which na- 
tional questions were not involved. 

We are strong because of our record of fairness and 
conservatism in treating trade questions and our ability to 
own and print our own official publication and own our own 
headquarters. 

President Barber has given freely of his time and his 
counsel and has attended a number of conventions during his 
administration. 

His wide acquaintance and business experience has proven 
valuable, especially in national meetings like the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He has been ably assisted 


by First Vice-president Charles T. Woodward, who has 
visited our office several times and has given especial atten- 
tion to the Price and Service Bureau and Bulletin manage- 
ment. 
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We congratulate you upon having a man so well fitted 
for a higher position as First Vice-president Woodward. 


Treasurer G. A. Pauly rendered his report which 
showed that the Association had gained considerably 
in its financial affairs, owing to heavy increases in its 
membership and more prompt payment of dues. 


Second Vice-president John R. Gamble made the 
report for the Auditing Committee, stating that the 
Treasurer’s books had been found in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Various committee reports were then rendered, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the Question Box, after which 
the sessions adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14. 
At the Wednesday forenoon session George H. 
Jantz, former President of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke on the subject of 


“Cooperation.” 
Address of George H. Jantz. 


I always look forward with a good deal of pleasure to 
being present at your annual convention, because this meet- 
ing besides giving me the pleasure of meeting many old 
friends, members of your Association, and making new 
friends, affords me up-to-date information about trade con- 
ditions and a clearer understanding of my duty as a manu- 
facturer towards the trade which constitutes the real ave- 
nue through which manufacturers’ products must finally pass 
to the consumer. So I am very glad that I am here. 


As a delegate to the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association I join my associates in bringing to you hearty 
greetings and the good will of our Association, which you 
have honored many times through the presence of your off- 
cers who we are always glad to welcome, and hear, and talk 
with. I am sure that I voice the wish of our membership 
in saying that we hope that your deliberations will result in 
much good to all classes of the iron and steel trace. In 
fact, I know that your desire is to do things not solely for 
your own good, but jointly for the good of the jobbers and 
manufacturers, as it is a well recognized fact among you that 
the best results are obtained, and the-greatest benefits that 
each branch of trade could secure is through genuine and 
hearty co-operation. 


When I was asked to express to you the good wishes 
of our Association, I did not understand that I was to speak 
on any particular subject, but I see by your program that | 
have been given the subject of “Co-operation.” I also see 
that you have given the same subject to Mr. Bihler, Presi- 
dent of the National Hardware Association. I must con- 
fess that I am somewhat puzzled at being put by you in close 
competition with the jobber, and especially so because the 
gentleman has not shown by his daily life that he is enthusi- 
astic about co-operation. Perhaps President Barber, when 
he assigned the subject to Mr. Bihler, did not know that 
he is the youngest president the jobbers’ Association has had, 
and while he is handsome in appearance and generous in 
spirit, he is the most settled old bachelor that the jobbers’ 
Association has record of. However, until this moment, I 
was rather under the impression that the co-operation which 
Retailers mostly desired between manufacturers and job- 
bers is for the manufacturers to give the jobbers the axe. 
Well, now, I am not a manufacturer of axes; if that is what 
is looked for this morning through this joint discussion of 
co-operation, there will be disappointment so far as I am 
concerned, because I love my friend Bihler very much and 
consider him and the Association he represents entirely too 
useful and valuable to the retail trade and to manufac- 
turers to even think of roughing his beautiful black hair, 
of which a curl ought to be quietly reposing beside his pho- 
tograph in a locket worn on the bosom of some handsome 
suffragette. 

I have just caught sight of “Field Marshal” Fernley 
with a very serious look on his face, which convinces me 
that he is watching me closely and that he has one of those 
42-centimeter guns in reserve ready to blow up any state- 
ment that I might make with regard to jobbers’ profits be- 
ing sometimes too large, and retailers’ profits being generally 
too small, and that such conditions indicate a lack of co- 
operation. 

Through experience I have gained a great deal of re- 
spect for Mr. Fernley. I think it best, therefore, not to 
talk direct on the subject of co-operation, but leave that for 
President Bihler to discuss, with the hope that what he may 
say will result in a closer joining of hands between <ctailer, 
jobber and manufacturer, and wind up with a triangle love 
feast. 
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in Line for Preparedness. ; 

For some time past, as the horrible conflict among our 
fellow beings on the other side of the Atlantic has grown 
in intensity and ferociousness, and since we are beginning to 
understand what the trouble is all about, namely a case of 
Cain and Abel on a large scale, the word “Prepare” has 
sounded louder and louder throughout our land, and within 
the past few days millions of Paul Reveres have aroused 
themselves, put away their daily work and in close for- 
mation have marched through the streets of our cities, call- 
ing on those in whose hands we have placed the power of 
government, to prepare; prepare an impregnable defense 
with which to safeguard our country from foreign attack so 
that those foreigners in whom, the spirit of jealousy dwells, 
or in whom the fire of conquest rages, may be successfully 
resisted in any attempt that they might make towards de- 
priving us of that priceless heritage for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died—Life, Liberty and Happiness. 

While our call for Preparedness has been heard, we must 
not stop—our work is only half done. It is now up to us 
to prepare and construct, so to speak, the second line of de- 
fense, which is of equal importance. The task which every- 
one should perform is to look out for his own safety in 
business, as well as consider the welfare of his neighbor, 
and thereby insure his own and national prosperity. We 
must set ourselves right and put our house in strong con- 
dition so that the weakness of it will not cause the destruc- 
tion of another’s property. We each have a part to per- 
form, and there is‘no way in which we can obtain a better 
understanding of how to do the part best than by consult- 
ing one another as you will at this, and your state, conven- 
tions. 

Financial Center of World Moving Toward New York. 

At present we are enjoying an era of prosperity and 
freedom such as no nation has ever had. The world’s map 
of industry and commerce is changing. The financial cen- 
ter which in turn has been at Rome, Constantinople, Venice, 
Hamburg and seems now to be moving to the greatest city 
in the werld, New York, brings with it industry and com- 
merce, the effect of which is thrilling the nation with en- 
thusiasm and is causing us to forget the hard times of the 
past. The change has been so sudden and startling that 
thinking men are asking how long will this continue and to 
what extent will it go. The answer is, no one knows; there 
is no precedent. But I know that some of the greatest busi- 
ness men are now cautiously feeling their way. They have 
mastered the fever which struck them a year ago, when 
they were plunging ahead, feeling confident that the result 
of their actions, no matter how extravagant, could be noth- 
ing but highly successful to themselves. Fortunately, most 
things have turned out so, and the reward is very liberal. 


Learned and thoughtful men have lately predicted that 
for some years after the European war is over all nations 
of the world, including the great nations who have been 
our competitors, and who to a large extent have been our 
source of supply, must, and will be dependent upon America 
for a large proportion of their requirements; and that, as 
a result, the present comparatively high prices of all kinds 
of goods will be further advanced to a considerable extent. 


On the other hand, men equally wise and experienced 
predict that prices will not be farther advanced as the pres- 
ent prices of many articles are already beyond the reach 
of the majority of consumers, and business is being re- 
tarded ; and that when the war is over prices will gradually 
decline. Each side has presented what appears to be logical 
reasons for these’ opinions, but only one side can be right. 
So, after all, it is purely a matter of judgment which, until 
the thing has happened, cannot be determined. J am in- 
clined to believe that if any of the great wise men could now 
tell what the result will be, some of these gentlemen would 
secure a corner on the world’s business compared to which 
— corner of corn would appear as a “piker” trans- 
action. 


In view of this uncertainty, I would suggest that extra 
cautiousness be used in buying, and advise strongly against 
speculation through over-buying, especially now since about 
one-third more capital is required to buy the same quantity 
of goods bought a year ago. 

Sell at Prices in Accordance With Preeent Cost. 

I would further suggest that all surplus stocks of mer- 
chandise be as quickly as possible disposed of at prices com- 
mensurate with the price that would have to be paid for such 
articles to restore them to stock and not hold them for pos- 
sible higher prices. If the sales price yields an extraordinary 
large profit, that is all the better, as that would help offset 
a loss that may be incurred a little later on goods of which 
Prices are reduced. The main thing is to fix prices that will 
keep up the volume of sales and hold the trade. The largest 
amount of money made on the year’s business is through the 
ory of sales and the number of times that the capital is 
f ted. I believe it is safe to say that our country may be 

nancially hard up at times on account of Europe’s demand 
or money, but it will never be genuinely hard up for raw 
materials and finished products. There are now, and always 
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will be, sufficient for the world’s requirements. Abnormal 
demands are like fever, they are bound to subside. 
Frequent Rather Than Quantity Buying. 

I would also suggest that orders for small quantities be 
placed, so that you are always in the market and are able to 
buy often. It is the jobber’s function to serve you so. I be- 
lieve that jobbers under present conditions prefer customers 
who buy small and often and pay promptly rather than cus- 
tomers who overstock themselves and are slow to pay. You 
will have less worry and will sleep better when you -have a 
small stock, with prices going up, than you would with a 
large stock on hand and prices going down. You will always 
make a profit—sometimes it is more, sometimes it is less—but 
the average will be all right. Speculation through over-buy- 
ing will not improve profits in the long run. Furthermore, 
retail merchants cannot afford to take such chances. You do 
not have the outlet. 

I will yield the floor to my friend Bihler, with the hope 
that he will succeed in pointing the way of a more hearty, 
and thorough co-operation between the three branches which, 
constitute the iron and steel industry of the country. 

May God direct us in preparing and maintaining a national 
defense sufficient to deter jealousy and the desire of conquest 
from attacking us, and that we as merchants and manufac- 
turers may do our parts well so that we, as a Nation, may 
be indeed the light of the world, leading all nations in the 
way of peace and civilization, and that we may continue to 
enjoy life, liberty and happiness under the stainless and most 
glorious flag in the world, the 139th birthday of which it is 
our privilege to celebrate today. 
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A. J. Bihler, President of the National Hardware 
Association, was then introduced and addressed the 
Convention on the same subject, from the viewpoint 
of the wholesale hardware dealer. 

First Vice-president Charles T. Woodward led the 
discussion on a number of important trade problems, 
after which H. O. Roberts, Secretary of the Minne- 
sota Retail Hardware and also of the 
Hardware Secretaries’ Association, made the follow- 


ing report of the activities of the latter organization: 
Report of the National Secretaries’ Association. 

An organization of immense significance to the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, as well as to the various 
states, is the National Secretaries’ Association. The pur- 
pose of this Association is to help Secretaries in their work 
in furthering the interest of their own state. Some peo- 


Association 


ple have said that such an Association is not needed and 
for this reason I am pleased to have an opportunity to 
make a report at this Annual Convention. 

A National Association of Retail Hardware Men means 
an Association which is composed of busy business men. 
The more active men are in 


Association work, the more 
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busy they are usually with the management of their own 
affairs, and big men have others who look after depart- 
ments of their b:tsiness. Association work is, therefore, 
one department of work under the eyes of these busy men 
and the State Secretary is the department manager. 

After all is said, an Association is the co-operation of 
big men who are making money, but giving their time and 
thought trying to help other men who are not making 
money or not making as much as they should. 

Most of Work Falls on State Secretary. 

This National Association work is divided into states, 
and each state is more or less put into the hands of a Sec- 
retary; then, like credit men or salesmanagers, they should 
get together to help each other with the many problems 
common to most of them. One meeting each year is not 
too often for these Secretaries to come together to delib- 
erate 2s te how to build up a membership and to discuss 
plans adopted by others that have proven successful in inter- 
esting and helping individual hardware men in certain states 
to the extent that a large percentage were persuaded to 
join, as well as to continue in the state work. 

Then, how to collect dues annually from over 12,000 
members is a problem and of considerable importance to 
the National Association, as each one not collected means 
one doilar less in the treasury of the National Association, 
and every Secretary reeds all the help possible in order that 
this membership be gradually increased and kept paid up-to- 
date in his state. 

Our Annual 
importance and 


State Convention is considered of much 
the responsibility fos its success depends 
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more or less upon the State Secretary. He, therefore, needs 
the help and experience of others in making up a program 
and how to carry it out in such a manner as to secure a 
large attendance of members, as well as to, make it a help 
to hardware men in his state. 

A Hardware Exposition in connection with a State 
Convention is also a problem, so great even, that some 
states do not attempt such a thing while some others feel 
that it is not worth the effort, but where it is.Kept up that 
Secretary needs all the help he can get from all other Sec- 
retaries where an Exposition is held in connection with 
the Annual Convention. 

Office system is a matter of considerable importance, 
because knowing how to keep records that will hecome rec- 
ords and not memoranda is of vast importance to every 
State Association. This, therefore, is a matter to be dis- 
cussed at every conference of Secretaries and requires con- 
tinual and careful study on the part of every State Secretary 
while gathering information from all other State Secretaries. 

Many Association activities are considered at these An- 
nual Secretaries’ conferences such as freight auditing depart- 
ments; conducting collection agencies for the purpose of 
helping in the collection of overdue accounts; helping to 
establish Credit Bureaus, Commercial and Community Clubs, 
etc.; also how to arouse interest in legislation; how Hard- 
ware Secretaries can co-operate with Secretaries of other 
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commercial organizations for the good of all retail mer- 
chants, and how to arouse interest on the part of members 
in order to get them to look to the State Office for help or 
at least counsel regarding their many problems. 

So important have these Secretaries’ Conferences be- 
come that one Secretary in writing about the National Hard- 
ware Convention, said that his state could not afford the 
price for him to attend but that he would be at the Sec- 
retarics’ conference even if ne found it necessary to walk 
in order to get there. 

The Secretaries’ Conference is not for the purpose of 
discussing the retail hardware merchants’ problems, but 
rather to consider al! the activities of Asscciation work for 
which the Secretary is largely held responsible. 

The last meeting which was held in Chicago, October 12, 
13 and 14, 1915, was three days of hard work. The records 
show 36 Secretaries and Presidents of State Associations 
present with 25 states represented and for two sessions of 
each one of the three days questions were discussed as to 
what should and can be done in Association work to benefit 
the largest percentage of our members, as the Secretary’s 
work is to help the members of his State Association. 

The National Secretaries’ Association is a department 
of the National Hardware Association. It needs your sup- 
port, advice, and sympathy, because whatever it may be 
able to accomplish for the good of any state must necessar- 
ily help the National Hardware Association. It has no dis- 
position to act independently, but on the contrary, is anx- 
ious to act under instructions and to co-operate with the 
National Hardware Association. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the Secretaries are the field 
workers with a longer term of office and studying the prob- 
lems of state work more in detail than any other set of men 
in the National Association, is it not then possible that the 
Secretaries’ Association, could, with an advantage to all, 
be represented at the National Executive Board meetings by 
allowing the National Secretaries’ Association at the 
annual meetings, to elect someone to represent their Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the National Association 
Executive Board meeting? 

Leon D. Nish, Secretary of the Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Association, spoke on “Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance.” 

Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, delivered the fol- 
lowing very instructive and interesting address on the 
subject of “Can We Compete on Hardware in Foreign 


Countries ?” 
Address of Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt. 

Whenever two or three are gathered together to discuss 
the subject of foreign trade, and particularly exporting, 
sooner or later two objections will almost certainly be raised. 
First, it will be said that we cannot compete with Europe in 
the matter of price, and secondly, it will be said that we, 
meaning American manufacturers, are unwilling to make 
what is wanted in foreign markets. 

Like so many other general statements, there may be 
some truth in these, but the truth is far outweighed by the 
half truths or positive falsity in the assertions. I propose 
today. if I do nothing else, to slay those two gloomy spectres 
that almost inevitably appear upon the scene and to give each 
of them an honorable, decent, but unmistakable burial. | 
have therefore armed myself with the necessary weapons, 
which I have brought here today in the shape of samples of 
hardware, and I propose to use these samples in demonstrat- 
ing two truths in exporting and in foreign trade. I propose 
to show you that we can compete with European nations in 
price and that our manufacturers have been willing, are will- 
ing, and will be willing in the future to manufacture such 
goods as may be actually necessary to send into foreign 
markets in order to get tle business. 

Hardware Investigation by Commercial Attachés. 

Almost a year ago we authorized each of our Commer- 
cial Attachés located in the ten principal commercial capitals 
of the world, in London, Paris, The Hague, Petrograd, Pe- 
king, Melbourne, Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires 
and Lima, to make careful and detailed investigations of the 
methods of marketing hardware in their respective territories. 
We instructed our Commercial Attachés to obtain from the 
men in their communities who were the foremost authori- 
ties on the subject a detailed account of the possibilities of 
introducing American hardware in those markets. We au- 
thorized our Commercial Attachés not only to get these rée- 
ports, but also to purchase samples of the hardware actually 
in use in those particular markets. 

It has now been almost a year since the Attach 
their purchases. 
of transportation, have arisen. I 
samples have arrived and are now on display in the 
York Custom House, where we have a Branch Office 0 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In the New 
York Custom House we have more than two thousand square 
feet of floor space devoted to exhibition purposes, and a 
large part of it is now being used to display the samples of 
hardware purchased in practically every country on the globe. 
The samples that I have brought with me today are taken 
almost at random from among those collected by the six 
Commercial Attachés from whom consignments of samples 
have thus far been received. 

Striking Comparisons Between American and Foreign Goods. 

For purposes of comparison I have selected, or rather, I 
have had selected for me by a prominent hardware expert, 
about fifteen or twenty samples of various types of hard- 
ware, principally tools. I asked this same expert to obtain 
for me American-made hardware as nearly like the foreign 
samples as he could possibly find, and, if he could not get 
the exact duplicates, to obtain a tool that would do the same 
work. We have endeavored to purchase tools of as nearly 
as possible the same grade and quality as the foreign samples 
furnished by our Commercial Attachés. I have the samples 
here, and 1 wish to compare, one after the other, the for- 
eign-made article, sold either in the country where it was 
made or in some other market, with the American-made arti- 
cle sold in the United States and exported from the United 
States to all parts of the world. 

1. The first comparison J wish to make between godds 
manufactured abroad and those manufactured in the United 
States refers to rakes. Here are two samples of foreign- 
made rakes. I shall refer in passing to the samples as num- 
bered. Number 2 is a rake made in Germany and marketed 
in Argentina. The invoice price of this rake without a han- 
dle is 16 cents. It is a 12-tooth rake, and each of the teeth 
is inserted into the steel head and riveted separately. ‘This 
rake, as well as the other foreign sample that I shall exhibit 
in this comparison, would be a poor rake regardless of the 
quality of the material used in construction, because it is 
wrongly made. The back of this rake is a thin piece of 
steel, and because of the way it is shaped, the only manner 
in which this back can be bent in ordinary use is either up 
or down. 

If this rake should be bent up or down, some of the 
teeth would not touch the ground, and it would not do 
effective work. ‘The other foreign-made rake, Sample Num- 
ber 3, was made in England, and it is very generally sold 
there. The wholesale price of this rake is 36 cents and it 
is commonly retailed for 54 cents. The same faulty con- 
struction noted in the German-made rake is plainly evident 
in this implement. Compared with the common steel bow 
rake used in this country, these rakes are poor indeed. In 
the first place the bow construction of the American rake, 
Sample Number 1, draws it over the ground with power 
applied to each end of the row of teeth, making a possible 
bend in the implement less likely. The teeth in the American 
rake are individually drawn from the same piece of steel of 
which the back is made. The thickest part of the back is 
parallel with the teeth. In other words, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to bend this rake either up or down or to make the 
teeth get out of line. The quality of the materials used in 
the handle of this rake also makes the comparison greatly in 
favor of the American product. It will be noted that the 
English-made rake is already falling to pieces. The Ameri- 
can product wholesales in New York City for 48 cents and 
is retailed there for 70 cents. 

Superiority of American Wrenches. 

The next comparison is that of two light wrenches. 
Sample Number 6 was manufactured in France, and the 
invoice price is 75 cents f.o.b. Paris. This wrench was ex- 
ported to Brazil, where it retailed for $2.36. It is controlled 
by twisting the handle. In heavy work, should the user’s 
hand turn slightly, the grip of the jaws on the nut will be 
loosened. Should he desire to change the width of the jaw 
at any time, it will be necessary to use both hands, one to 
prevent the wrench from turning, the other to twist the han- 
dle. Compare this wrench with an American-made wrench, 
Sample Number 7, which can be opened or closed with the 
thumb of the same hand that holds it. This wrench costs 
the retailer in New York 59 cents and is sold for 80 cents. 

Still another comparison in wrenches, this time of some- 
what heavier goods. Sample Number 5 is made in England 
and marketed there. It wholesales for 96 cents and retails 
for $1.38. It is a very heavy, very powerful wrench, but 
exceedingly clumsy as compared with the article made in this 
country. The American-made wrench, Sample Number 4, 
wholesales in New York for 68 cents and retails for 90 cents. 
Its jaws can be controlled by the thumb of the hand that 
holds it, and while decidedly lighter in weight and more 
compact in construction it will bear a greater strain than the 
article with which it is compared, although it is probable that 
either of these wrenches will stand all the strain a human 
being is capable of exerting upon them. 

Why Our Manufacturers Lead the World in Hammers. 

Now let us compare American-made and foreign-made 
hammers. This hammer, Sample Number 9, is a riveting 
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hammer manufactured and widely sold in England. It costs 
36 cents and retails for 76 cents. The quality of material 
used in the head is probably good. It has every appearance 
of being a good hammer, but the handle is clumsily con- 
structed and is likely to give the workman trouble under 
the severe strain to which such hammers are put. This 
American-made riveting hammer, Sample Number 8, is. su- 
perior, especially as regards the handle; note also the deep- 
ness and firmness with which it fits the head. It is purchased 
by the retailer for 32 cents and sold by him for 50 cents. 

_ These next samples are carpenters’ hammers, and in this 
article the American manufacturer leads the world. The 
foreigners have tried, with but poor results, to make a sub- 
stitute for the adze-eye universally used in this country. 
This hammer, Sample Number 12, manufactured in Ger- 
many and sold in Denmark, is invoiced at 52 cents and re- 
tailed for 76 cents. The handle appears to be of good ma- 
terial. The crude steel brace coming out of the head is 
weak as compared with the American adze-eye and in case 
the handle should be broken, the insertion of a new handle 
requires infinitely more work by the carpenter than in the 
case of the American article. This sample, Number 10, is a 
carpenter's hammer made in Birmingham, England, which 
costs the retailer 17 cents and is resold by him for 30 cents. 
It is also a very crude tool and lacks the adze-eye feature. 
The American article, Sample Number 11, is a good example 
of the hammers manufactured for carpenters’ use in the 
United States. The adze-eye feature of the American ham- 
mer was originally patented by Maydole and revolutionized 
claw-hammer making in the United States. This tool costs 
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the retailers in New York 56 cents and is sold at retail for 
75 cents. 
Curry Combs and Hair Clippers. 

And now, with reference to curry combs, we may note 
that this one, Sample Number 14, is of German manufacture, 
is invoiced at 6% cents and is sold at retail for 31 cents. 
Sample Number 15 is also of German manufacture. It is 
invoiced at 11 cents and retailed at 41 cents. Compare these 
crude tools with a curry comb of domestic manufacture, 
Sample Number 13, which wholesales in the United States 
for 10% cents and retails for 15 cents. The American article 
is better made and is thoroughly braced with steel strips in 
order that it may stand the knocking commonly given it by 
stablemen to free the iiazirs from the comb. 

Here are two hair clippers, one of foreign manufacture 
and one of American manufacture. This one, Sample Num- 
ber 17, is manufactured in Germany and sold in Peru. The 
German invoice price is $1.18 and the retail price in Peru is 
$2.80. As perhaps is the case in some other South American 
countries, the Peruvians do not seem at all timid in marking 
up retail prices on their merchandise. A good price com- 
parison is possible when we look at Sample Number 16 of 
American manufacture, which costs our retailer $1.00 and 
is resold for $1.35. 

“VYankee”’ Razors Made in Germany. 

Sample Number 18 is a “Yankee” razor, but it is “Yan- 

kee” in name only, for it is mantfactured in Germany and 
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sold in Russia. The invoice price is $1.19; the retail price in 
Russia is $2.45. Many razors are manufactured in the United 
States which are as good as, if not better than, this German- 
made razor, and which sell wholesale for very much less than 
$1.19. The one that I have here retails for $1.00, and there 
is an exceedingly liberal discount to the retailer. Others, 
which are perhaps as good as the German razor, sell for as 
low as 25 cents. I should like you to note carefully the way 
in which this razor is put up, indicating that a careful at- 
tempt has been made to imitate not only the American con- 
struction and the American packing, but also the American 
trade-mark and other comparatively minor points. When 
we compare the two razors as to compactness and finish, it 
will occasion little surprise that the German manufacturer 


desires to attach to his product a name suggestive of the. 


United States. 
Drawknives, Bucksaws, and Saw Sets. 

Here are two drawknives. This one, Sample Number 
21, is made in Germany and marketed in Brazil. It is in- 
voiced at 17 cents and it retails in Brazil for 64 cents. Com- 
pare with it the American article, Sample Number 20, an 
eight-inch knife, wholesaling at 59 cents and retailing in the 
United States at 85 cents. The comparison between these 
two knives is too apparent to merit any comment. The Ger- 
man article is crude and absolutely without finish, while just 
the opposite is true of the American knife. 

Next let us compare these two buck saws. This one, 
Sample Number 22, is manufactured and sold in Holland. 
The wholesale price is 42 cents, the retail price is 60 cents. 
It is crudely made and the brace across the center, which 
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requires great strength, is made of soft wood. The Ameri- 
can article, Number 23, is also of a cheap, low-priced grade. 
It cost the dealer 35 cents and retails for 50 cents. The dif- 
ference in finish, as well as in strength and method of ad- 
justment, speaks well for the American article. 

The next comparison probably shows the superiority of 
the American manufacturer and his advantage in the matter 
of price as effectively as any of the samples used in this 
demonstration. This saw set, Number 25, was made in Ger- 
many and marketed in Russia. The invoice price is $1.84 
less 15 percent, and it is commonly retailed in Russia at 
$2.75. This tool miay be compared with a similar but su- 
perior article manufactured in the United States, Sample 
Number 24. This tool costs the retailer 99 cents and is 
retailed for $1.30. The crude German tool costs wholesale 
at least 60 cents more than the American tool and is retailed 
in Russia for $1.44 more than the finely finished, easily ad- 
justed American tool is sold for in this country. 

Foreign Axes and Handles Inferior to Ours. 

When one considers the subject of axes, no one sample 
of foreign-made axes could adequately tell the story. Here 
are five sample copies, Numbers 26-30, which any American 
woodman would call monstrosities. Their shape and design 
are as varied as the aching muscles of the poor individuals 
who had to use them. For price comparison, let us take 
Sample Number 30, which is made in England and sold in 
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Holland. This ax wholesales in England at 74 cents and 
retails at the very narrow margin of 86 cents. Sample Num- 
ber 31 is a fair example of a 44%-pound chopping ax manu- 
factured in this country. It costs 96 cents and is commonly 
retailed in this country at $1.50. Note that the cost of the 
English-made ax is 74 cents without a handle, while the 
American retailer pays but 96 cents for a handled ax and 
the handie is of excellent quality. 

If the axes just shown can be labeled monstrosities, it 
is hard to say just how one would describe the handles that 
it is necessary to use in some of them. This handle, Sample 
Number 32, is manufactured and sold in Holland. It some- 
what resembles a weathered oak. It is certainly a clumsy, 
heavy, freakish-looking article, to one accustomed to the 
product given us in the United States. This handle . costs 
16 cents and retails for 22 cents. Compare with this the 
American article, Sample Number 33, which cost the dealers 
26 cents and commonly retails for 35 cents. It is made from 
second-growth hickory, while its huge, distant relative from 
Holland is apparently made of ash. Ash is brittle and splits 
easily, while second-growth hickory, as you know, is ex- 
tremely tough, closely fibered, and very strong. It would 
probably require more strength to break this hickory handle 
than it would this clumsy ash substitute used in Holland. 

American Coke Forks Twice as Effective. 

Here is a coke “shovel,” Number 34, made in England 
and sold in Holland. The Hollanders are known to be a 
vigorous, hard-working people. We know from. experience 
that coke is a very light material and that an ordinary work- 
man would hardly find a shovel or fork large enough to 
hold all he could lift, yet this shovel, manufactured in Eng- 
land, is so small that you might think the workman using it 
were handling pig iron. It costs, wholesale, 74 cents, and 
sells for 95 cents. Compare this with the American article, 
Sample Number 35, which is the type of coke fork commonly 
used in this country. This fork wholesales at $1.66 and 
retails at $2.25. However, the price of this fork shrinks into 
insignificance when we compare the construction. The tines 
of the English shovel are riveted to place and along the 
front are welded to place. The American fork is drawn 
out of one piece of steel and is built to stand the heaviest 
usage. A workman will lift, at one time, at least four times 
as much material with the American coke fork as he would 
with the English shovel, and in lifting this greater quantity 
he would not strain himself. It is a fair statement to say 
that an American workman will do at least twice as much 
work in a day with the American tool, or rather he would 
accomplish twice as much with no greater effort. 

Tools Accomplishing More with Less Effort. 

The next sample, Number 36, is manufactured and sold 
in Holland. To prevent misapprehension, let me state au- 
thoritatively that it is a potato planter. To use this tool 
the workman must hold it in both hands and stand astraddle 
of the row of potatoes that he is planting. He punches a 
hole, leans the planter against his body and then draws the 
seed out and puts it in place or possibly the seed is dropped 
in place by another workman. This implement weighs 6% 
pounds, costs the retailer from 44 to 48 cents, and retails 
for 70 cents. Compare it with Sample Number 37, the 
American article. This little implement is carried in one 
hand and the workman walks by the side of the row he is 
planting, carrying a sack of seed potatoes over his shoulder. 
The seed is fed into the top of the wire frame with the left 
hand. With this implement a man can plant an acre of pota- 
toes in a day. It costs the retailer 90 cents and retails for 
$1.25. A workman can do four times as much in a day 
with this potato planter as he can do with the crude article 
used in Holland. 

The last samples that I have here today for purposes 
of comparison may well be termed the most hideous. They 
are hay knives. Sample Number 39 is made in England and 
sold in Argentina. It weighs 10 pounds. Its wholesale price 
in England is $1.55. Sample Number 38 is a hay knife manu- 
factured in England and sold in Holland. The wholesale 
price is $1.33 and it retails for $1.81. It weighs 8% pounds 
and reminds us of the potato planter we have just seen. 
Compare these two articles. with the American-made hay 
knife, Sample Number 40. The present price of this hay 
knife is $7.50 a dozen. It retails for $1.00, and the weight is 
4 pounds. With it a farmer can do more work with less 
effort, in less time, than he can with either of the two manu- 
factured abroad, largely because of the serrated teeth in the 
blade. 

Elements of Price, Efficiency, and Salesmanship. 

I am not at all sure that any further comments are 
needed with reference to the two specters that I mentioned 
in my opening sentences. It might be worth while for me, 
however, to finish up the job and neatly sod the grave for 
these two bugaboos that have pursued us in export trade. 

I think it is quite clear that in many articles the Ameri- 
can manufacturer can compete solely on the basis of price. 
These articles demonstrate, if they demonstrate anything, 
that the American manufacturer has produced articles sub- 
stantially the same as foreign-made articles at prices lower 
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than those of the latter. Further, the American manufac- 
turer has produced better and more economical implements 
at prices that are really and essentially less than the prices 
at which the foreign articles are sold. But even at that, we 
must remember in exporting that price is not the sole, or 
even the most important, element of competition. These 
articles clearly demonstrate that if salesmanship is put into 
the marketing of our products, especially in the hardware 
line, our manufactures in every one of these lines, no matter 
what the price, will compete effectively with the foreign- 
made article. : 

Conforming to Tastes and Requirements of Foreign Markets. 

It is also evident from these samples which I have 
brought to you today that the American manufacturer has 
made articles almost exactly identical with those from abroad, 
and that such articles are by no means difficult to find. I 
imagine that I could find a duplicate for practically every 
one of the many thousands of articles that are now on dis- 
play in our sample room in New York. But the important 
point when we come to discuss the subject of manufacturing 
goods as they are wanted in foreign countries may be out- 
lined somewhat as follows: 

It is safe to say that we must manufacture goods that 
are required by the tastes and habits of the people. This is 
particularly true of articles of clothing and foodstuffs. It 
is also certain that we must make articles such as will fit the 
needs—the physical needs—of the countries and the markets 
to which they are sent. It is worth noting that in the United 
States the same type of plough is not marketed in all parts 
of the country. And this condition obtains, not because the 
farmers in one part of the country have an arbitrary prefer- 
ence for one particular kind of plough while those in another 
part of the country have a preference for another kind of 
plough, but rather because the soil conditions are dissimilar 
in different parts of the United States and various kinds of 
ploughs are, for that reason, absolutely necessary. 

Therefore, where the physical conditions in a country 
require a particular kind of implement or tool, that kind of 
tool should be produced by the manufacturer in this country 
to fit the conditions that he finds in foreign markets. On 
the other hand, if the American maker turns out a better 
article than the one already on sale in some foreign market— 
if he manufactures a tool that will do the work better and 
more efficiently, at less time and expense—it is his duty to 
introduce that superior article, just as he would attempt in 
the United States to put a new product on the market to 
aoe an old or obsolete article that had previously been 
on sale. 

General Considerations in Export Trade. 

After all, the general conclusion that we must reach, 
the broa:l principle that all of us should keep in mind in dis- 
cussing this subject of foreign trade, is that foreign trade 
and domestic trade are carried on in exactly the same way. 
The fundamental business principles in foreign trade are 
precisely identical with those governing domestic trade. We 
may reasonably assume that the manufacturer who is suc- 
cessful in domestic trade will achieve similar results in the 
foreign field if he applies there the same general principles 
and business methods, while he is likely to be unsuccessful 
if he employs abroad methods differing in any vital particu- 
lar from those appiicable to the home markets. There is 
nothing subtle, or mysterious, or weird, or uncanny about 
foreign trade. The manufacturer should look the situation 
weli in the face, investigate his markets, and study his own 
business with reference to those markets. He should try to 
get and to hold the business in exactly the same way that he 
would get and hold business in the United States. 

Distinguishing Features of Russian Markets. 

There are, however, certain special characteristics (of 
noteworthy, though not of overwhelming, importance) that 
distinguish each market. Let us run over, briefly, therefore, 
some of the salient conditions in the important hardware 
markets of the world that are open to the American manu- 
facturer. 

Every one of the reports sent in by the Commercial 
Attachés emphasizes the fact that this is the opportunity for 
the American manufacturer of hardware. This is the time 
for the American manufacturer to lay the foundations of 
future trade. 

One of the big markets, and one not always given ade- 
quate attention, is Russia. In Russia ‘every one is looking 
confidently to a great business boom when the war is over, 
and there will inevitably be an enormous demand for hard- 
ware to replace depleted stocks. Before the war, the sup- 
plies of hardware came principally from Germany, with im- 
portant quantities from England and comparatively little 
from the United States. Except for the very cheapest 
grades, very little is manufactured at home. The supplies 
that originated in England and the United States before 
the war came only through German firms, so that today the 
Russian merchants know very little about buying goods from 
us. Good men ought to be sent over to get in touch with 
these dealers and with general conditions. That is the way 
to make sure of a good share of the future business. It is 
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the method that other countries are already following. 

There is no doubt about the present shortage of hard- 
ware supplies. Since the beginning of the war there have 
been no imports and practically all such hardware as is most 
generally used has been disposed of. Consumers are there- 
fore now forced to use tools, etc., that do not entirely an- 
swer their requirements, that may even have been in stock 
for a number of years, and that under ordinary circum- 
stances might never have been sold. 

Another important fact is that American hardware is 
very well liked in Russia. It is often preferred to hard- 
ware from other countries on account of its excellence in fin- 
ish, uniformity in workmanship, the ingenuity of its con- 
struction, and the possibility of renewing parts. The Rus- 
sian’s confidence in American tools often induces him to pay 
a higher price for them in preference to taking those of 
other countries. 

The Russian hardware business is largely handled 
through Moscow dealers, and in a lesser degree from Petro- 
grad, Warsaw, Kieff, Odessa, Riga, Tiflis and Batum. Prob- 
ably 50 percent of the business goes through Moscow, mainly 
because of the fact that so many foreign manufacturers go 
no further than that into the country. Some of the Moscow 
dealers employ travelers whom they send into the provinces 
to get orders, which orders they combine and send thus to 
the manufacturers. They themselves carry very little stock. 

On the whole, there is no more promising field in the 
world for the sale of hardware than Russia. Great. quanti- 
ties of hardware are in demand, and American hardware is 
in high favor. It seems to me that the outcome rests entirely 
with the American hardware manufacturer and exporter. 
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Conditions in Chinese Hardware Trade. 

China is another big but almost unknown export mar- 
ket. To the American manufacturer, China and the Chinese 
market are indeed a vague field of endeavor. But even here 
is a market for American hardware. 

In the China market the trademark or “chop” counts for 
a great deal, the people buying by the brand almost entirely. 
For example, they will often ask for the “Fox” brand of 
chisel, paying more for it than for some newer, less-known, 
but perhaps better tool. In this connection, the manufacturer 
is urged to have his trademark registered in both Peking and 
Tokyo before putting forth his goods, since the pirating of 
trademarks is common and priority of use does not avail 
against priority of registration—at least priority of both gives 
security in case legal action is necessary. 

Shanghai is the port where the great part of the pur- 
chases of foreign goods are made. Most of the large Chi- 
nese hardware companies act as agents for the wholesalers 
in Szechuen, Honan, Yunnan, Shansi. and Shensi, while some 
operate as far afield as Manchuria and Siberia. The whole- 
sale hardware business of Shanghai is in the hands of some 
twenty firms. Several of these buy direct from the manu- 
facturer, and while some have buying agencies in England 
and on the Continent, only one has a New York branch. 
Although a few make a specialty of some certain line, yet in 
general the goods found in one store will be duplicated in 
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the stock of every other. Business is done largely on friend- 
ship, new customers being recommended by older ones. No 
such thing as fixed prices is known in China, where the prin- 
ciple originated of “taxing the traffic all it will bear.” 

While nearly all the wholesale dealers retail to a greater 
or less extent, there are also 100 or more retail dealers who 
handle both Chinese and foreign hardware, while the num- 
ber of shops that carry smail lines of hardware, in addition 
to another main line of business, is almost innumerable. 

On account of the war the Chinese dealer has been 
forced to seek sources of supply in the United States, and 
has in some instances succeeded in obtaining direct shipments 
from America. Although most of the buying has been done 
through import house with conneggions in America, the few 
direct shipments that have come have whetted the appetite 
of the Chinese merchants for the cash and other discount 
which he asserts some import houses buying for him on in- 
dent orders, have in the past kept tor themselves. With this 
in mind, the opening of direct business relations between the 
larger Chinese importers and the American manufacturers 
seems nearer at hand than ever before. Here is an advan- 
tage that should not be lost sight of. It is possible to get a 
big part of the Chinese trade and get it on your own terms. 

Methods of Transacting Business in Chile. 

South America is attracting, not altogether justly, it 
seems to me, the major share of our export attentions. 
There are good markets there, no doubt, and the markets 
for hardware are particularly promising. 

Much of the hardware business in Chile is handled 
through the big nitrate houses, which have boats running 
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regularly to European ports. These companies want as much 
return freight as possible, and therefore have merchandising 
departments. Obviously these houses, having their own 
steamships and their agencies scattered throughout the coun- 
try, are financially strong and can secure practically any 
credit terms that the market demands, although as a general 
rule they do not need credit at all, being equipped with the 
ample capital necessary for handling nitrates. Since they 
sell to the farmers they try to carry everything in their mer- 
chandising department that the farmer wants—especially 
tools and implements. These houses act as bankers, shippers. 
importers, exporters, and virtually everything else that Com- 
merce involves. They often act for foreign manufacturers 
for the purpose of financing the sales, provided they can get 
the handling of the shipments—figuring also on a profit in 
the actual operation. ‘ 
Builders’ Hardware Dominated by French Styles. 

In the builders’ hardware line the casual observer would 
be very likely to insist that the market was entireiy in the 
hands of the French makers, but it may better be said that 
it is in the hands of those who will make a French model 
of good appearance at a satisfactory price. The Chilean 


builder seeks the: assistance of an architect for all work to 
The architect has, ordinarily, obtained his higher 
He has returned to Chile imbued with 


It 


be done. 
training in France. 
French ideas, and he naturally favors French designs. 
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must be clearly understood that a century of training, even 
in the matter of door knobs, is not easily overcome. 

In order to introduce articles competing with the French, 
the British manufacturers have duplicated almost everything 
in the French designs of builders’ hardware. The Germans 
have imitated the French product in nearly every detail, and 
at such a price that they are able to compete satisfactorily so 
far as cost is concerned. The traveling salesmen of German 
houses have offered in Chile many varieties of French styles; 
and if the. American manufacturer desires to increase his 
sales in certain well-defined lines, he also must imitate those 
styles, because they are assuredly what the users want to 
buy. 

Methods of Developing Argentine Markets. 

Hardware is distributed to the interior of Argentina 
through Buenos Aires, and the distributor in that city holds 
his clientele well in hand. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the Buenos Aires wholesaler be made to see the advantages 
of American tools and other hardware. If the traveling 
salesman goes still further and himself canvasses the interior, 
taking pains to show the individual consumer the good points 
of American tools, a desire may be stimulated that will be 
reflected back to the wholesaler in Buenos Aires. To be on 
the spot is the only way to understand this market. 

The demand for tools in Argentina is very large, and 
must be met. Construction work has been extensive, even 
through the recent crisis. The great railway systems need 
tools in large quantities. There is an increasing wood-cut- 
ting industry and considerable mining. You are probably all 
familiar with the agricultural wealth of the country and the 
demand for implements that results from it. 

American hardware is fairly well known in Argentina, 
but there is plenty of room for expansion. In some lines, 
such as carpenters’ tools, the popular demand has been for 
French and German makes, although American saws are best 
liked. But generally speaking, hardware has been gaining 
rapidly since the beginning of the war. Now that our tools 
are better known, they are better liked. There will be no 
excuse for letting this business get away from us after the 
war. 

Ways in Which Uruguayan Business Is Handled. 

In Uruguay the manufacturer from abroad sells to the 
importer and wholesale distributer. The Montevidean whole- 
saler and importer sells to the local distributer in Montevideo, 
but has also intimate relations with the local dealers through- 
out the entire Republic. He keeps in touch with them 
through his own traveling men, and also by personal ac- 
quaintance when they come to Montevideo on either business 
or pleasure. Although the interior is not as a rule visited 
by traveling salesmen from abroad, it certainly would be a 
good plan in some instances for this traveler (especially if 
he speaks Spanish and can accommodate himself to the habits 
of the people) to make personal visits to the interior mer- 
chants. The chief purpose need not necessarily be to make 
sales on the spot, but rather to demonstrate the superiority 
of his goods and by practical application to convince the local 
storekeeper that what he sells is the best article on the mar- 
ket. 

American hardware has not the standing in Uruguay 
that is enjoyed by the European lines, principally because 
Americans have only recently turned their attention to that 
country. There is no prejudice. Where American tools are 
known, they are liked. The present is the time to make your 
lines better known and to make the market permanently 
yours. 

Brazilian Trade Through Commission Houses—Sources of 
Supply. 

It appears that most of the hardware trade being done 
with Brazil by the United States is effected through export 
commission houses. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that the more important of these houses give the Brazilian 
importers a credit term, in many cases as much as 90 days, 
charging interest for the time granted. The extra expenses 
involved are a matter of little consideration in view of the 
credit terms granted. A typical case is that of a house in 
Rio that has very recently received a shipment (for the first 
time) of American-made scissors, which, although they are 
not so good as some other lines, are selling. The goods were 
bought through an export house that grants the customer a 
term of credit that the factory would not consider. 

Approximately 90 percent of the Brazilian market for 
hardware is to be found in the Coast States from Rio Grande 
do Notre to Rio Grande do Sul, with a strong concentrat:on 
of the business in Rio and Santos. Before the war Ger- 
many had a large share of the trade. with England second 
and the United States a rather poor third. Fully 82 percent 
came from Europe, and about half of this from countries 
now out of the market. The total imports of 16 important 
lines of hardware normally amount to over $8,000,000—a con- 
siderable item and one that deserves your careful considera- 
tion. There are obstacles in the way of getting bigger trade 
in Brazil—the tariff especially—but the advantages at present 
all lie with you. 
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Distribution of Hardware in France. 

Europe has always been our best customer. I believe 
that she will continue to be our best customer in spite of the 
difficulties and adversities that have recently overtaken her. 
We must not forget that the European countries are the most 
important markets we have for our products, and particularly 
for hardware. I have told you something of Russia, where 
lies our greatest opportunity. 

In France there is no such element in the distribution 
of goods as jobbing houses, according to the American con- 
ception of the’ term. A New York export house and its 
Paris branch have the French agencies for various American 
tools and hardware. So have other American companies in 
Paris. Such concerns have their salesmen who regularly 
cover the territory soliciting the business of the retail deal- 
ers. In addition to these there are, of course, prominent 
French wholesalers of hardware that send out their sales- 
men through the Provinces and thus serve the retail dealers 
with French, British, American, and—before the war—Ger- 
man hardware. Such wholesalers are mostly in Paris and 
in a few other centers like Lyon, Marseilles and Bordeaux. 
It is reported in some quarters that of late these Commis- 
sionaires, as they are called, are losing ground so far as their 
handling of French hardware is concerned, owing to the 
increasing desire of some of the French manufacturers to do 
a direct business with the dealers. Some British manufac- 
turers have commenced to establish direct relations also; 
and before. the war the German houses had pretty well es- 
tablished direct relations from factory to retail store. This 
was rendered possible by the excellent facilities for trans- 
portation in France and Germany, enabling the German 
manufacturer to make quick deliveries to a retailer in almost 
any part of France. 

Probably there is no first-class hardware store in France 
that does not offer for sale some American hardware and 
tools, such as iocks, door holders, clippers, hinges, various 
artisans’ tools, agricultural implements, meat. choppers, and 
ice cream freezers. Our goods are well and favorably known, 
although, of course, Germany and England have hitherto 
had most of the trade. We are now in a position to in- 
crease our prestige and our business. Our system of weights 
and measures has been a handicap to us in this market, and 
the present is a good time, I think, to give careful attention 
to that subject. The whims, the habits, and the needs of the 
French buyer also deserve most careful consideration. 

Spanish and Italian Methods. 

Very little of the Spanish trade is done through com- 
mission houses, except with the United States, nearly all 
being handled either by traveling salesmen or by mail. The 
customary way for foreigners to enter the Spanish market is 
to deal with the largest hardware houses. The Spanish prov- 
ince that does the largest amount of hardware business is 
Catalonia, its capital, Barcelona, heading the list with 70 
percent of the Spanish hardware industry. The rest is di- 
vided among Bilboa, Seville, Madrid, Gijon and Santander, 
these cities being named in the order of their importance. 

Italy lacks a well-organized hardware jobbing trade. 
Most of the German manufacturers had branch houses and 
depots in Milan, from which they sent their traveling sales- 
men periodically, with samples and catalogs, and from which 
they made the prompt shipments for which they were noted. 
There are also Italians and others who conduct import agen- 
cies in Milan, Genoa, Rome and Naples, by which foreign 
hardware was brought into the country from the several 
countries of origin. An important Hamburg house made a 
specialty of American hardware and sent its traveling sales- 
men through Italy twice a year, offering terms c.i.f. Italian 
port, payment at three to six months. 

Problems Confronting American Exporters to Holland. 

American hardware is bought in the Netherlands either 
by direct order to the manufacturers or exporting agents in 
New York, or through commission agents in London and 
Hamburg. Representatives of the Hamburg agencies pay 
periodical visits to Rotterdam and Amsterdam, taking orders 
for certain special lines, the goods being shipped direct to 
Holland from New York. Only rarely does an American 
firm send representatives of its own to canvass the market. 
As a consequence the Dutch buyer, who is within a few 
hours of the exporting houses of England and who receives 
frequent visits from representatives of German firms, is 
comparatively out of touch with American producers. It is 
suggested by certain Dutch firms that this situation would 
be improved if American houses either made a practice of 
appointing responsible Dutch concerns to act as their regular 
agents and keep a stock of their goods on hand, or, as an 
alternative, send their own representatives to Holland to 
deal directly with Dutch importers. Against the aggressive 
methods of the German exporters, there is apparently no 
active effort to push American hardware. Moreover, the 
inevitable result of ordering American or other foreign goods 
through Hamburg is to spur the German manufacturer to 


» Tenewed efforts to capture the Dutch market. 


Characteristics of Scandinavian Trade. 
General conditions in the hardware trade of the three 
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Scandinavian countries—Sweden, Norway and Denmark— 
are similar, except that Sweden does considerable manufac- 
turing of her own. It is said that a salesman of a Nor- 
wegian importing house has sold more than $30,000,000 worth 
of American-made hardware in Scandinavian countries in 
the last twenty-three years. This, I think, is an indication of 
what can be done if these markets are studied more carefully. 

In general, the hardware trade of Sweden is conducted 
on lines similar to the American. The hardware dealer in 
Sweden usually carries the same varied line of goods that is 
found on the shelves and in the storehouses of the American 
dealer. A few specialize, but the majority handle the usual 
heterogeneous mass of articles that goes under the appelation 
of “hardware.” The field is ostensibly divided between the 
wholesaler and the retailer. However, most of the whole- 
salers also sell at retail, and this fact constitutes a constant 
grievance of the real rétailer. 

As to foreign-made goods, the factories producing them 
are usually represented by certain Swedish firms, through 
whom orders must be placed. But many large German fac- 
tories solicit the trade through salesmen, and through them 
orders may be placed direct with the factory. 

Opportunity in Great Britain. 

There is a report from England that deserves your care- 
ful consideration. Generally speaking, England is able to 
manufacture much of its own hardware and tools, and yet 
large quantities have been imported, especially from Ger- 
many. There are many lines that are in great demand now, 
as the local manufacturers have not been able to furnish 
them in the quantities desired. A good share of the trade 





Charles F. Ladner, 
Retiring Member Executive Committee, 
National Retail Hardware Association. 


that is built up now can undoubtedly be retained after the 
war. English manufacturers are naturally making careful 
plans for the future, but I think your prospects in England 
are better now than ever before. I recommend the most 
careful attention to this field. 

There are reports from other countries that are valuable 
and interesting, although they are not all concerned with 
markets of the greatest importance. Such, for instance, 
are the reports from Peru, Paraguay, Bolivia, Portugal, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan. The material in these reports will soon 
be made available, and you will find it unique and indis- 
pensable. 

Governmental Activity in Promotion of Commerce. 

I hope that I have at least stimulated your interest in 
foreign trade, that I have pointed out some of the important 
facts in regard to exporting. [| hope that I have given you 
the clear idea that the Government is endeavoring to assist 
the manufacturer who wishes to export. [ hope that I have 
shown you that the Government's desire in this matter has 
taken a practical turn and that the things we are doing to 
promote foreign trade are directly productive of tangible 
results. If I had time today I would like to show you how 
our efforts are creating definite, concrete business achieve- 
ments. I would like to tell you in detail of the thousands— 
yes, millions—of dollars worth of orders that we can put 
our fingers on and say with certainty that they have come to 
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American manufacturers because we have been on the job. 

These things I will leave, however, until some future 
occasion when [| may have more time—peérhaps after the 
Government's activity has aroused even greater interest and 
generated still more dynamic thought. Let me say just this 
one thing in closing: 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the 
Department of Commerce, is endeavoring to make itself use- 
ful. It can make itself useful to the business community 
only if the men comprising that community will tell the 
Bureau what things they desire to know, what investigations 
they desire us to undertake. They must come forward, mak- 
mg suggestions and criticisms. J hope that you hardware 
men of the United States will come and see our exhibit in 
the Custom House in New York City, will tell us what-in- 
formation you want, will give us data on which we may pass, 
and will suggest and indicate new ways in which we can be 
helpful to the hardware industry of the United States. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The feature of the Wednesday afternoon session 
was a highly interesting address by the Honorable 
Edward N. Hurley, the new Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who for many years was one of 
the leading manufacturers of hardware specialties in 
Chicago. His subject was “Modern Business Prob- 
lems,” and he handled it in a manner that kept his 
audience keenly interested all the time. Many sug- 
gestions of positive, constructive work for the better- 
ment of trade conditions were made by the speaker. 

After a number of committee reports had been rend- 
ered and considered, the Question Box was discussed, 
after which the session adjourned. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 15. 

At the executive session on Thursday forenoon 

Arthur E. Towne, Argos, Indiana, made the report of 


the Efficiency Committee and illustrated his remarks ~ 


with an exhibit of charts, plans and forms that have 
proven helpful in buying, selling, accounting, store 
arrangements, window and interior displays, adver- 
tising, etc. 

Karl S. Judson, Grand Rapids, Michigan, discussed 
“Business Forms” and T. O. Morris, Breckinridge, 
Missouri, had for his subject “Selling Plans and Fol- 
low-up.” 

F. L. Bidwell, Windsor Locks, Connecticut, spoke 
on “Accounting,” and Sharon E. Jones, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, discussed “Field Efficiency Work,” after 
which the Question Box was considered under the 
leadership of M. D. Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska, until 
adjournment. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The windup of the Convention on Thursday after- 


noon was featured by the selection of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, as the Convention City for 1917, and the elec- 


tion of the following officers and members of the 
Executive Committee : E 

President—Charles T. Woodward, Carlinville, Illi- 
nois. 

First Vice-president—John R. Gamble, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 

Second Vice-president—M. D. Hussie, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Treasurer—Milo J. Thomas, Corunna, Indiana. 

The Executive Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Forrest C. Secrest, Chillicothe, Ohio; Henry F. 
Krueger, Neenah, Wisconsin; F. B. Boyce, Wellsville, 
New York; C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minnesota; J. M. 
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Campbell, Bowling Green, Missouri; Matthias Ludlow, 
Newark, New Jersey; E. M. Healey, Dubuque, lowa. 
CONVENTIONALITIES. 

The Entertainment Committee as a whole and the 
individual members of the Committee were over- 
whelmed with compliments for the excellent manner 
in which every arrangement for the pleasure and com- 
fort of the delegates was carried out. 

Many regrets were expressed by the legion of 
friends of P. J. Jacobs, the progressive Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, over the 
fact that on Tuesday he was notified that his father 
had suddenly passed away. Mr. Jacobs, who was 
accompanied by his daughter, his brother-in-law I’. 
A. Krembs, and his sister, Mrs. Krembs, left immedi- 
ately for Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Mr. Krembs is 
also in the retail hardware business in that city. 

The two hardware “specials” from Chicago and 
the West brought with a large number of representa- 
tive hardware men. Most of the delegates brought 
their families with them and expect to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. Automobile parties arrived also 
from Brooklyn and Ohio. 

A feature of the entertainment was a reception 
by the wives of members of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association to wives and daughters 
of members of the National Association at Hotel 
Lenox on Monday evening. About 300 were present 
from every state in the Union. In the receiving line 
were Mrs. D. Fletcher Barber, Mrs._C. Woodward, 
Miss M. Nichols, Mrs. M. L. Corey, Mrs. J. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. F. Alexander Chandler, Mrs. J. Barnes, 
Miss C. Clark, Mrs. Frank Stacy, Mrs. B. H. Newell 
Mrs. A. G. Bowman. 

Mrs. George A. Fiel, Mrs. J. B. Hunter, Mrs. H. 
Cloyes, Mrs. A. H. Hussey and Mrs. J. Story were in 
charge. 

The Popular Concert, at Symphony Hall, Tuesday 
evening, was one of the most delightful features of 
the entertainment. 

The following program was rendered: 


1, March, “Semper Pea: 8 oieies os veces ose. SOUS 
2. Overture, “Witham Te: ices cscs oa ca wee cscs Rossini 
i i Pn et i veu was eeewee Volstedt 
4. Betectiom, “Tee Only Gilet icc oes. ec cece ces Herbert 
3: ‘Ballet: Matse from “Sylvia” 2. .' seers 5.5.6... Délibes 


a. Valse Lente b. Pizzicato c. Cortege de Bacchus 
i PO See rah cece nde vblee rac haexs Schubert 
(Cello, Mr. Keller; Harp, Mr. Cella; Organ, 
Mr. Marshall. 
7. Intermezzo from “The Jewels of the Madonna....  _ 
Wolf-Ferrari 


eS 3 ee er ee Gounod 

Ds, Se IEE 8 5 cnnendeieiediaGhaeeide exe + Herbert 
(Organ, Mr. Marshall) 

a ee re Donizetti 

11. Waltz, “The Beautiful Blue Danube”.....:.....Strauss 


12. March, “Second Connecticut” ................-.- Reeves 

The audience simply went wild with enthusiasm 
after the rendition of the “American Fantasy,” which 
was a medley of national airs. 

Quite a number of the guests at the Symphony Con- 
cert Tuesday evening had come with expectation of 
hearing Mayor Frank Stacy render an organ solo, but 
he disappointed them by stating that he was not fami- 
liar with the arrangement of the keyboards, so they 
had to be satisfied with the regular musicians. 

Wednesday evening the delegates, their ladies and 
other guests enjoyed a trolley ride along the shore. 
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An auto trip through the city and its beautiful sub- 
urbs was a pleasant feature on Thursday afternoon. 

The Telephone-Pacific demonstration on Thursday 
evening constituted the most unique feature of the 
entertainment program. Following a brief lecture by 

telephone expert the audience was requested to 
take up the receiver of a special telephone instrument 
attached to each seat, and through this they were 
enabled to listen to communications, addresses, and 
the sad sea waves from the Pacific Coast. 

Each morning a detachment of Boy Scouts was at 
the service of any delegates or guests desiring to visit 
shops, public buildings or other points of interest. 

The visiting ladies were royally ‘entertained by 
the Boston Ladies’ Committee. There were auto 
tours around Boston and to the many points of his- 


torical interest in the surrounding country. A steam-. 


boat trip with luncheon to the famous Plymouth Rock 
on Thursday forenoon was greatly enjoyed. 
The Outing on Friday was a regular family picnic 





F. Alexander Chandler, 
Chairman Convention Committee, 
National Retail Hardware Association. 


and a huge success. At g A. M. the delegates, their 
ladies and other guests met at Rowe’s Wharf and 
joined the New England Hardware Dealers, board- 
ing the steamer “Rose Standis¥.” After almost an 
hour’s ride through the beautiful Boston Harbor, 
the party arrived at Pemberton, where a fine program 
of sports and other amusements had been arranged. 

A baseball game between two teams, named 
“New England Red Sox” and “National White Sox” 
was a prominent feature, and the two umpires, Frank 
Stacy and Forrest Secrest, had their hands full as 
there were plenty of chances for close decisions. 

The William A. Sexton Company, New York City, 
had a very fine display of their “Easy Freezers” at 
the Boston Convention Exhibit. Liberal dishes of 
ice cream, ‘‘made while you wait,’ were served to all 
who visited the display, and there was always a good 
crowd present. 
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Pass books were issued to the delegates, ladies and 
other guests containing tickets of admission to the 
various excursions and entertainments and also guests 
cards to a number of the Boston business organization 
club rooms. 

A serious accident happened during the auto trip 
on Wednesday afternoon. When about seven miles 
from Boston on the return one of the autos became 
unmanageable, skidded and turned half over. It con- 
tained R. H. Thatcher, Milledgeville, Georgia; J. R. 
Hall, Moultrie, Georgia; T. G. Green, Eatonton, 
Georgia; A. F. Walker, salesmanager of The New 
England Branch of American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, and H. A. Squibbs, Chicago, of the same Com- 
pany. Mr. Walker was seriously injured and Mr. 
Squibbs bruised considerably, but is able to walk with 
a cane. Fortunately none of the ladies in the party 
were in the overturned machine. 


.~.-4-~~ 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
OND-DAY CONVENTION AT BOSTON. 








The Annual Convention of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association was held Monday, June 
twelfth, all the business being transacted in the one 
session on that day in order to allow the members 
to attend the Annual Convention of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association which was opened on 
Tuesday, June 13th, and lasted until Thursday. 

The officers and directors who have had charge of 
the affairs during the past year are as follows: 

President, Henry M. Sanders, 27 Eliot Street, 
Boston. 

First Vice-president, James Strockbine, Watertown, 
Connecticut. 

Second Vice-president, Charles O. Eaton, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 

Treasurer, Calvin M. Nichols, Boston. 

Secretary, George A. Fiel, Boston. 

Directors: Three-year term, W. A. Pearson, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts; D. N. Clark, Shelton, Con- 
necticut; Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Massachu- 
setts; William K. Toole, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
Two-year term; H. W. Sibley, Ware, Massachusetts ; 
C. H. Landon, Rutland, Vermont; J. Douglas Law, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; J. DelForrest Phelps, 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut. One-year term, James 
P. Mackey, Brookline, Massachusetts; William B. 
Scott, Newport, Rhode Island; B. H. Newell, Shel- 
burne Falls, Massachusetts; E. C. Hoague, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

President Henry M. Sanders delivered an address 
of welcome and on behalf of the officers congratu- 
lated the members upon the splendid progress the 
Association had made during the past year. 

D. Fletcher Barber, President of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, and M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary of the same organization, spoke briefly, after 
which Secretary George A. Fiel made his annual 
report, followed by the report of Treasurer Calvin 
M. Nichols and the report of the Auditing Committee 
by its chairman, James P. Mackey. 

The report of the Adjustment Committee was rend- 
ered by A. J. Osborne, Holyoke, Massachusetts, while 
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D. Fletcher Barber, Chairman of the Permanent 
Headquarters’ Committee, reported on that matter. 
I’, Alexander Chandler reported for the Conven- 
tion Committee and Secretary George A. Fiel for the 
Membership Committee. 
The following report was rendered by the Efficiency 


Committee : 
Efficiency Committee Report. 

At the last exhibition of the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association the Efficiency Committee had a display 
of several methods of bookkeeping, new devices in office 
appliances, up-to-date samples of ofhce furniture, and ex- 
perts in attendance to describe the benefits of these features. 
The booth was arranged very attractively and attracted a 
great deal of attention from our members and other hard- 
ware dealers. 

This year the Efficiency Committee is working in con- 
junction with the National Efficiency Committee and have 
arranged in connection with our exhibition a display which 
is worthy of consideration. Added to this is a display of 
samples of hardware loaned by the United States govern- 
ment and collected from all parts of the world. 

The Efficiency Committee has also, through several arti- 
cles published in the New England Hardware News, sought 
to inform and instruct the members of the Association and 
the retail hardware dealers of New England in modern mer- 
chandising, including salesmanship and buymanship. 

The building of nail bins, and the illustrations showing 
methods of caring for rope, the novelties of window dress- 
ing and the methods of the Clean Up and Paint Up cam- 
paign are among the ideas set forth. 

Tke Committee feels that there is still much work to be 
done and is looking for new methods at all times. 

The Legislative Committee’s report was rendered 
by Charles L. Underhill, Somerville, Massachusetts, 


as follows: 
Report of Legislative Committee. 

The legislative work of 1915-16 has been transacted in 
the Massachusetts portion through Arthur L. Spring, Esq., 
counsel for the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, with 
which the New England Hardware Dealers’ Association is 
affiliated. The counsel has put a great deal of his time in 
killing a number of legislative bills which would have been 
detrimental and annoying to the retail hardware business. 

One special matter which has engaged his particular at- 
tention has been that of taxation. The Legislature this year 
materially altered the taxation laws, and your committee 
believes that it wiil not only be a benefit to our members as 
a whole, but to the State as well. 

Recently Mr. Robert Luce, former Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts, and for many years chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee on Taxation, made the statement that 
when he first started the fight for proper taxation that it 
seemed a hopeless task, and that although it has been a 
twenty years’ fight it was worth the trouble, as modernized 
laws on taxation would be of great benefit to the citizens of 
this State. 

The matter of national legislation has been advanced 
through the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
with which the Association is affiliated. Such matters of 
importance as the maintenance of resale prices, federal aid 
for vocaticnal education, national defense and railroad leg- 
islation are under discussion at the present time. The mat- 
ter of a merchant marine has been taken up. The reports 
of the special committees of the National Chamber have in 
most cases been endorsed by the Association. 

When one estimates the large number of bills which are 
presented each year to the Legislature of Massachusetts and 
the Congress of the United States, it must be realized that 
special methods such as affiliation with other organizations 
must be adopted to keep in touch with the matters which 
affect the trade. 

FF, Alexander Chandler, Chairman of the Press 


Committee, presented the following report: 
Report of Press Committee. 

The work which the Press Committee has accomplished 
during the past year has been both interesting and instructive. 
Among other matters it has been the duty of the Committee 
to manage the handling of the now famous Hardware Film. 
It has been shown from Plymouth, Massachusetts, to Spokane, 
Washington, and Portland, Oregon. This reel has attracted 
and instructed thousands of people and has been the greatest 
of advertisements for this convention and exhibition. 

After a year’s service on the road there are advanced 
pupils in leading high schools that are looking forward with 
pleasure to seeing this film next fall. Chicago, Argos, Indiana, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and several other places have 
spoken for another showing. The film has such a combina- 
tion of business and scenic effects, all being taken from life, 
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that only words of praise have been received from all over 
the country. 

The Press Committee has also been in constant touch 
with the journals of the country, and has sent information to 
all papers regarding the doings of the New England Asso- 
ciation. At our present convention and exhibition special 
desks are reserved for the press. 

Your Press Committee has endeavored to keep the New 
England Association in a prominent position before the 
hardware trade of the country, and wish to extend to the 
daily and trade press our appreciation of their many cour- 
tesies during the past year. 

Other committees reported through their respec- 
tive chairmen as follows: 

Finance Committee—Calvin M. Nichols, Boston. 

Publication Committee—John Bb. Hunter, Newton, 


Massachusetts. , : 
Railroad Committee—Charles S. Farquhar, Boston. 
Exhibition Committee—Calvin M. Nichols, Boston. 
Insurance Committee—George A. Fiel, Boston. 








Trade Relations Committee—Frank FE. Peirson, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. , 
Constitution and By-Laws Committee—S. H. 


Thompson, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

The choice of the place of meeting for the 1917 
Convention proved to be Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Nominating Committee, ‘consisting of S. H. 
Thompson, Lowell, Massachusetts, Chairman; H. P. 
King, Portland, Maine; E. C. Hoague; Concord, New 
Hampshire; W. W. True, Newport, Vermont; 
William H. Sawyer, Providence, Rhode Island; C. M. 
Beach, New Milford, Connecticut,. made its report 
recommending that all the retiring officers and direc- 
tors be re-elected, with the exception of William b. 
Scott, Newport, Rhode Island, who did not desire to 
serve, and that in his place M. sDudley, Providence, 
Rhode Island, be chosen. 

After the election of officers, which was in the form 
of a unanimous ratification vote of the Nominating 
Committee’s report, the Question Box was discussed 
for some time, after which the Convention adjourned. 

The officers and directors for the coming year are 
as follows: 

President, Henry M. Sanders, 27 Eliot Street, 
3oston. 

First Vice-president, James Strockbine, Watertown, 
Connecticut. 

Second Vice-president, Charles O. Eaton, 
wick, Maine. 

Treasurer, Calvin M. Nichols, Boston. 

Secretary, George A. Fiel, Boston. 


,runs- 


Directors: Three-year term, James P. Mackey, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; C. E. Dudley, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; B. H. Newell, Shelburne 


Falls, Massachusetts; E. C. Hoague, Concord, New 


Hampshire. Two-year term, W. A. _ Pearson, 


Holyoke, Massachusetts; D. N. Clark, Shelton, 
Connecticut; Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mas- 
sachusetts; William K. Toole, Pawtucket, Rhode 


Island. One-year term, H. W. Sibley, Ware, Mas- 
sachusetts; C. H. Landon, Rutland, Vermont; J. 
Douglas Law, Springfield, Massachusetts; J. DeFor- 
rest, Phelps, Windsor Locks, Connecticut. 


-} 
-oeo 


Have you gone over your stock carefully and re- 
marked your merchandise at a figure which would 
show a norma] net profit at present market costs? 
If not, this should be attended to at once. 











June 17, 1916. 
TRAVELING. BY WATER IS IDEAL IN 
SUMMER. 


In the summertime, traveling by water is no doubt 
an ideal way of journeying from point to point, espe- 
cially if one can select a route on which modern steam- 
ers run on convenient schedules. In addition to pro- 
viding a delightful, cool and restful trip to the traveler, 
such a journey affords him the opportunity of break- 
ing the monotony of a rail trip while en route to vari- 
ous cities. These conveniences, briefly, are exactly 
what the traveler is said to find in the service of the 
Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, who have 
three large steamers, the “City of Erie,” the “City of 
Buffalo” and-the “Seeandbee” plying daily between 
Cleveland and Buffalo. These ships make connections 


at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and all Eastern and_ 


Canadian points, and railroad tickets reading between 
Buffalo and Cleveland are good for transportation on 
these steamers, thus permitting the traveler to com- 
bine the pleasures of a lake trip with those of his rail- 
road journey. To those desiring further details, the 
Company will send, on receipt of five cents, a beauti- 
fully-colored sectional puzzle chart of the great ship 
“Seeandbee,” said to be the largest and most costly 
steamer on any inland water. A 24-page pictorial and 
descriptive booklet will also be included, and requests 
should be made to the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
REE Se 
OBITUARY. 





Edwin D. Eager. 

Edwin D. Eager, who for over sixty years had been 
associated with hardware interests, died recently in 
Hopkinton, Massachusetts. Mr. Eager was born in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, March 26, 1834. His start 
in the hardware business was with Henry Miller in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. About 1854 he went to 
Soston and entered the employ of Charles Scudder & 
Company, later joining the firm of Rogers, Snelling & 
Company. About 1868 he became associated with the 
Douglas Axe Company, leaving it, however, in 1870 
to go to Detroit, Michigan, where he remained a year. 
Returning to Boston he was associated with A. J. Wil- 
kinson & Company until 1881, returning then to the 
Douglas Axe Company. When the Douglas Axe Com- 
pany was merged with the American Axe & Tool 
Company, Mr. Eager was called to New York to take 
charge of the export department, which position he 
filled until his retirement. During the later years of 
his life he represented in New England the James H. 
Mann Company. He was considered one of the best 
authorities on axes and edge tools in this country and 
was a veritable encyclopedia on this subject, both as 
to their manufacture and distribution. Mr. Eager was 
a man of the strictest integrity and honesty, and his 
memory will be cherished for many years to come by 
his host of friends. He is survived by his widow and 
a son. 

Frederick Bittel. 

It is with sincere regret that AMERICAN ARTISAN 
announces the death of one of the men who for many 
years had been associated with this publication: Fred- 


Se 
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erick Bittel, who for more than fifteen years was the 
“Make-up-man” for AMERICAN ARTISAN, has passed 
away after more than a year’s suffering from a com- 
plication of diseases. He died Sunday, June 1th. 

“Fred,” as he was known in Printerdom, was of 
German descent. He was noted for the careful at- 
tention and interest he took in his work. To him is 
due to a large degree the excellent typographical ap- 
pearance of the reading pages of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

The helpful spirit and the willingness to give assist- 
ance to the young printers who worked under him 
gained many staunch friends for him. and they will 
grieve to know that he is no more, even though they 
may be glad that his sufferings are at an end. 

The funeral took place Wednesday afternoon at 
two o'clock from his late home, 1512 North Crawford 


. 


Avenue, Chicago, and was attended by a large number 
of his former associates. 


| 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


ARKANSAS. 

The store of the Jacobs Hardware Company has been 

hadly damaged by fire. . 
ILLINOIS. 

The stock of hardware of J. S. Griffin, Nokomis, has 

been purchased by Charles H. Kerr and Company. 
INDIANA, 

The Moon, Leonard, Shanklin Hardware Company, 
Crawfordsville, has changed its name to the Linden Hard- 
ware Company. 

LIOWA. 

L. L. Wheeler, Middletown, has bought the hardware 
and implement business of J. W. Rankin. 

N. J. Berger, Osage, has sold his interest in the hardware 
business to Kingsbury and Company. 

KANSAS. 

The hardware and implement store belonging to Charles 
Robinson, Kingsdown, was totally destroyed by fire. 

G. H. Exline and R. FE. Courtright, Caldwell, have dis- 
solved partnership, R. E. Courtright continuing the business. 
MICHIGAN. 

‘The hardware stere of the L. Hoekstra Company, Kala- 
mazoo, was robbed of considerable stock. 

The hardware business of C. B. Chamberlain, Mackinaw, 
was destroyed by fire. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mrs. J. O. Route, Crosby, has purchased the hardware 
store of Adolph Ollila. 

W. Sanders Company, Renville, have sold out to S. A. 
Smith and Son. 

Walter Lee has bought a half interest in the hardware 
business of O. C. Grefsund at Pelican Rapids. 

O. N. Olson has disposed of his hardware stock to the 
Spink Hardware Company at Thief River Falls. 

Footh and Wolff, Westbrook, have dissolved partnership, 
H. W. Footh continuing the business. 

NEBRASKA, 

T. A. Baumbardner has sold his interest in the Ulysses 

Hardware Company, Ulysses, to J. C. Folsom. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

White and Son, Martin, have disposed of their hardware 

and implement business to Leo Pagel. 
OKLAHOMA. 

I. W. Dunkin has purchased the interest of A. L. Walker 
in the firm of Dunkin and Walker, Waurika. The firm 
name will be changed to the Dunkin Hardware Company. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Matt Weisser, Tyndall, will engage in the hardware busi- 
ness. Lee : 
A. G. Steinfeldt has succeeded Oluf Ekle, Fairview. in 
the hardware and machinery business. 

WASHINGTON. 

The Campbell Hardware Company, Seattle, established 
over thirty years, has moved into larger quarters at 923 First 
Avenue. Many new lines have been added, including auto- 
mobile accessories. 

WISCONSIN. 

L. M. Foster, Grand Marsh, has opened a hardware busi- 
ness. : 

A. EF. Kripnene, Oshkosh, secretary and treasurer o1 the 
Krippene Hardware Company, died recently. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











It is not a usual procedure for installers of warm 
air heaters to buy space in daily newspapers for de- 
veloping their business—hence the advertisement re- 
produced herewith is shown merely as an example of 
how the progressive men in this line aim to acquire 


‘SAFETY FIRST 


WE SELL 
Absolute Fire Protection and Heat Comfort 
Satisfaction 
Let Us Solve Your Furnace Troubles 


Schueler Brothers Company 


“THE FURNACE FOLKS” 
Main 1511. 210-212 Woodland St., E. Nashville. 
MARBLE AND TILE CONTRACTORS, ROOFINGS. 


saemeneindiesiiaaiamenes 




































publicity. The heading of the advertisement is at- 
tractive and the text, though short, is to the point; 
the use of a cut would perhaps have added to the 
appearance and effectiveness. The advertisement 
occupied a two and one-half inch, double column 
space in the Tennesseean, Nashville, Tennessee, where 
it was placed by the Schueler Brothers Company, 
210-212 Woodland Street, East, of that city. 
*K K * 

More than half of the advertisement shown here- 

with is devoted to the illustration and while the latter 


itself to any par- 
SHELF 4.->HARDWARE 





does not confine 
ticular article or 
line of shelf hard- 
































FHANGERS 
STOVE ware, the products 
kite * @ © | PoLisn eda 
advertised, it ef- 
A me | “S8cxe $  Fectivel t 
ne ectively serves to 
KEYS. 
H ; ~ % attract the reader, 
which is, after all, 
aA 7 “ the purpose for 
: : = - which it is intend- 
ed. The thin 
WE HAVE CLIMBED THE LADDER OF SUCCESS IN OUR 
HARDWARE BUSINESS BY ATTENDING STRIOTLY TO BUSI- thread of connec- 
NESS 
ws mus vr om ses aucrmsusums ¢ tion between _ the 
THINGS YOU ARE CONSTANTLY NEEDING YOU CAN ‘‘FIND’’ 
TN OUR STORE. sketch of the 


DOES NOT THIS KIND OF A STORE DESERVE YOUR 
TRADE—ESPECIALLY WHEN WE NOT ONLY KEEP A BIO 
STOCK BUT ALSO GIVE THE LITTLE PRICE. 


“Yellow Kid” on 
top of the ladder 
and the reference 
to the climbing the 
ladder of success 
should not be lost 
. sight of, and the 
terse statement. of business principles, concluded by 
the pertinent question in the third paragraph, is of the 
type that always inspires faith and confidence in the 
prospective customer. Catchy phrases and sentences, 
such as that at the bottom, always serve as a season- 
ing that makes the advertisement so much more de- 


REMEMBER, OUR HARDWARE STANDS HARD WEAR. 


A. R. Meyer 


HARDWARE AND SPORTING GOODS 











lectable. While the publicity that this advertisement 
and others of its type afford may not be so beneficial 
as direct advertisements are, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that it provides the incentive and favorable 
impression that conduce materially to the advertiser’s 
progress. This advertisement appeared in the Mason 
County Democrat, Mason City, Iowa. It was placed 
by A. R. Meyer of Mason City and occupied an eight 
inch, double column space. 
ok * % 

With the entire country deeply absorbed in the mili- 
tary, commercial and industrial Preparedness Idea, 
it is but natural that alert advertising writers should 
employ phrases related to this subject to introduce or 
flavor their advertisements. A specimen embodying 
such a caption is reproduced herewith from the 
Courier, Buffalo, New York, where it was inserted 
by the H. D. Taylor Company, 105 Oak Street, of 
that city, and occupied five inches of double column 


Time To Be Prepared! 


Everything you'll need this summer to keep your lawn 
looking right can be selected from our big stocks at great 
savings. Our wholesale methods are for your benefit. 


A Carload of Lawn Mowers 
Our Layn Mowers are the standard make of 
the country. 16, 18 and 20-inch knives—3 and 
4 crucible steel blades—plain or dust-proof 
ball-bearing—durable, easy, light runnjng ma- 


chines — several styles and $2 50 
.WGu Up 


prices. Buy here and be 
Hose Reels | Garden Hose 


pleased. Prices range from.. 
Métal Hose Reels— Fiye quality Garden. .Hose—good 


light and durable-- Duck Tubber. and heavy Cotton 
uc — complete with couplings — 
Hold up to} «pison” quality. per foot, 
200 feet of 


1 
hose — $1.75 7: Cc 


“Cobalt” 





We Carry a Large Line of High Grade Refrigerators—Washing Ma- 
chines — Sweepers — Vacuum Cleaners— Awning Stripes — Rugs, Lino- 


leums, etc. 





H. D. Taylor Co. 
105 OAK STREET 


(Between Eagle and Clinton ) 
C. €. WETTLAUFER. Pres. G. C. FINLEY, Secy-Treas. 





space. The heading and text are consistent, which 
goes a long way towards determining the advertise- 
ment’s true worth, and it is also easy to see that the 
writer was enthusiastic about his theme, with the 
result, no doubt, that he made a marked impression on 
the mind of the readers. The illustrations and quota- 
tion of prices help to give the advertisement added 
attractiveness and effectiveness. 

* * ok 


Every person has two educations—one which he re- 
ceives from others, from books, from schools, and 
another which he gives himself by carefully using the 
knowledge that he thus receives from people and 
things about him. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PROFESSOR 
ISSUES BULLETIN CONTAINING MANY 
MISSTATEMENTS AS TO WARM 
AIR HEATING. 


In a letter received by AMERICAN ARTISAN from 
\alentine A. Fath, of the Warm Air Heater Depart- 
ment of the Wrought Iron Range Company, St. 


Louis, Missouri, he calls attention to a three-column, 


article which appeared in the June 4th issue of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Tribune, which purports to 
prove that Hot Water is superior to Warm Air as a 
method of heating residences. The article is a review 
of a Bulletin prepared by Professor J. L. Mowry, of 
the Division of Agricultural Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Such palpable misstatements of actual facts are 
made in the article referred to, as well as in the bulle- 
tin, if the quotations of the Minneapolis Tribune are 
correct, that it is a wonder that the University author- 
ities have allowed it to be published: 

Mr. Fath’s letter follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Enclosed find a copy of an article, entitled ‘*Mys- 
tery of Hot Air Furnace Revealed: Stove with 
Jacket,” which appeared in the Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Sunday Tribune of June 4, 1916. 

The article as may be seen is intended to “‘en- 
lighten” the public and especially Minnesota farmers 
on the subject of heating. 

In spite of all that has been said by hundreds of 
scientific heating engineers, health authorities, and 
doctors, about the merits of the warm air furnace 
system for heating residences, etc., this article which is 
given out by Professor J. L. Mowry of the Minnesota 
State University tends of make it appear that the 
warm air furnace is only suitable to heat a small house 
of one floor. It also tends to boost the hot water 
system of heating, and points out the shortcomings 
of the furnace system. But it is very plain that much 
of the information is without merit and some of the 
Statements are wild and misleading. 

There is no question but what this article and tiv 
Bulletin which will be freely circulated among Minne- 
sota farmers, will do much damage to the warm air 
furnace dealers and furnace interests unless immedi- 
ate steps are taken to correct the errors. A request 
should be made to withhold the circulation of this 
bulletin and I believe if the matter were properly 
brought before the United States postal authorities 
such a request would be granted. 

It is the duty of Furnace dealers and manufac- 
turers to point out the errors and misleading state- 
ments and have them corrected. 

My opinion is that the Professor means well and 
that his intentions are good, but evidently he has had 


some experience with poor unsatisfactory furnace 
jobs, and possibly he has overstepped his ability. 

In conclusion I might state such articles are the 
outcome and fruits of poor, cheap and unsatisfactory 
furnace work; a lack of organization by the furnace 
dealers in the large cities; and price cutting and cut 
throat furnace competition by dealers and manufac- 
turers alike. It’s time to wake up and cut loose from 
“Rip van Winkle” furnace installations—the public 
demands better heating and is willing to pay for it. 

Yours truly, 
VALENTINE A. FATH. 

Albert Lea, Minnesota, June 13, 1916. 


In the following are given some of the quotations 
from Professor Mowry’s Bulletin: 

“A hot air furnace will last seven to eight years 
if repaired every two or three years. The hot water 
plant should wear 20 years, and many have been 
used longer with little or no repairs. The cost of a 
hot water system for a six room house is estimated 
at about $275 or $300, as against about $175 for a 
hot air system.” 

This in spite of the fact that there are thousands 
of warm air heaters which have given satisfactory 
service with little or no repairs for twenty years and 
more. 

In speaking of the circulation of the heated air, the 
Professor makes this ingenious statement: 

“In each pipe leading from a furnace is a damper, 
so that any pipe may be closed at will. There is a 
return air duct, to be used when the weather is too 
cold to allow the heated and used air to pass out of 
the house. The rooms are full of air at all times, 
and more air cannot be forced into them by the small 
pressure exerted by the warm air in the pipes below.” 

In his summing up of the “bad features” of the 
warm air heater, Professor Mowry presents these in- 
teresting ‘facts’: 

“First, it is hard to clean and to fire. 
made of sufficient capacity for the average-size house, 
the firebox must be made in sections, which do not 
fit tightly together, and the result is dirt, smoke and 
Third, the most serious objection 


Second, when 


gas in the rooms. 
is the influence of wind upon the circulation to dis- 
tant rooms. It is impossible to carry heat against the 
wind for more than eight or ten feet from the furnace. 

“These facts, and the burning of the air in order to 
get heat sufficient to warm the rooms, limit the useful- 
ness of this style of heating to small houses and gen- 
To be successful, the furnace 


erally to one floor. 
must be large and the pipes from 50 to 100 percent 
larger than are ordinarily used.” 

AMERICAN ARTISAN is convinced that immeasurable 
harm will be done to the Warm Air Heating field 
through the distribution of this Bulletin and urges 
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that manufacturers and installers of Warm Air Heat- 
ing Apparatus take steps immediately to have its dis- 
tribution stopped, as well as to disseminate informa- 
tion to the public at large which will place the prop- 
erly constructed and correctly installed warm air 
heater in its true position—as the most economical 
and sanitary method of heating dwelling houses of 
any size, as well as school buildings, assembly halls, 
stores and structures of similar character. 





GEORGE E. WILTSIE POINTS OUT MANY 
IMPORTANT RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
INSTALLATION OF WARM AIR 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


In the following letter from George E. Wiltsie, Des 
Moines, lowa, he points out in his characteristically 
humorous manner some of the important rules for 
successful installation of warm air heating apparatus: 

In recent issues of AMERICAN ARTISAN, I have 
noticed a number of communications of a. prac- 
tical nature relating to warm air heating. The width 
of studding ordinarily used in residence work could 
be increased to advantage in many cases, especially 
so when the upper rooms are of good size and a living 
temperature is desired in severely cold weather. We 
“get by” fairly well by providing amply large volumes 
of air for the lower rooms, but because of the open 
stairways in modern residence buildings uniformity 
in the width and height of side wall registers would 
be of advantage to the dealers as one line of fittings 
could be used for all. Mr. Campbell’s contentions re- 
garding capacities are correct. 

Someone told me some years ago that one square 
inch of area to forty cubic feet of space is the proper 
“caper” in warm air heating. Nothing was mentioned 
regarding latitude, glass surface, exposure or the qual- 
ity of the building. Another party informed me that 
the pipes taken off of a side cellar hood should angle 
upwards far enough to prevent the rays of heat from 
the warm air heater striking directly against the box 
or boot that rests against any wood. ; 

These problems are doubtless scientific ones and for 
that reason I do not wish to be held responsible for 
them—“Safety First’—in making statements 
easily verified is a pious plan. 

I will state, however, regarding the heat rays prop- 
osition that I find it much more comfortable sitting in 
the shade than working in the “brilin’” sun. 

At least twenty years ago my old friend John An- 
derson of Galesburg, Illinois, told me that ashes were 
a non-conductor while sand is a good conductor of 
heat and that the statement was susceptible of chem- 
ical proof. As John was never given to the pleasur- 
able habit of discoursing through his hat, I adopted 
his method. 

I notice that friend Nesbit is compelled by ordi- 
Perhaps the Omaha alderman 
who made it obligatory had not given the matter much 
thought. We progress. Mr. Balaam took his joy 
rides on the “Hurricane Deck” of a feeble-minded 
jack animal. We now have the “anti-suggestion” or 
Ford. 

I was pleased to see the cheerful letters from “every- 


not 


nance to shovel sand. 
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body’s friend,’ Charles Smith, laden as they were with 
evidences of good fellowship. I do not remember of 
ever borrowing a dollar from Smith that he did not 
insist upon making it two. 

An incident that took place many years ago when 
Smith’s activities were limited to the territory north, 
south and west of New York City will serve to illus- 
trate in a measure his genial good will. On one of 
his western trips he stopped over night in a Nebraska 
town. When his breakfast was placed before him he 
expressed a desire to confer with the proprietor of 
the hotel who appeared presently in answer to his 
summons. 

“Do you keep a dog?” asked Smith. 

“Yes,” replied the Landlord. “I have a very fine 
Gordon setter.” 

“Well,” said Smith, “I would like to have you give 
this breakfast to the dog.” 

History does not record a more generous or thought- 
ful act, and while I am not given to prophecy, I be- 
lieve that in the great hereafter if Smith’s explorations 
lead him adjacent to the confines of the Dog Heaven, 
that dog will howl in appreciative remembrance of the 
kindness that enabled him to enjoy a real traveling 
man’s breakfast. 

GeEorGE E. WILTSIE. 

Des Moines, Lowa, June 3, 1916. 





KELSEY HEATING COMPANY TO ESTABLISH 
OFFICE AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


The Kelsey Heating Company, Syracuse, New 
York, manufacturers of the well known Kelsey Warm 
Air Generators, have made arrangements to open an 
office in Detroit, Michigan. J. P. Moran will be in 
charge and the address will be Builders’ Exchange, 
Space 95, Detroit, Michigan. 





WARM AIR HEATER DOOR OPENER 
PATENTED. 
Under number 1,186,199, United States patent 











88 


18 


3 jo 
p72 17 


rights have been obtained for a warm air heater door 
opener by Joseph 

+ 7. Hughes, Medora, 
als # if Canada, described in 
the following: The 

3 combination with a 

8 support, a furnace, and 
a closure hingedly se- 

cured to the furnace, 

of a guide depending 

from said support, the 

© 1,188,190 lower portion of said 

guide being bent at right angles, a bearing secured 
to said angular member, a second bearing secured to 
said support in alinement with said first bearing, 4 
vertical rack bar slidably mounted in said guide, a 
foot pedal secured on the upper ends of said rod, a 
horizontal shaft rotatably mounted in said bearings, a 
vertical shaft extending upward through said support, 
a horizontal rod adjustably mounted on said vertical 
shaft and having its opposite end secured to said 
closure, a gear wheel keyed to the lower end of said 
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vertical shaft, a gear keyed to each end of said hori- 
zontal shaft, one of said gears meshing with said rack 
bar and the other meshing with the gear on said 
vertical shaft whereby upon the pressing downward 
of said pedal the closure can be opened, the means to 
return said closure to its normal position. 


> 


GAS TIGHT WARM AIR HEATERS. 





Physicians and other scientists have pointed out the 
danger of the escape irito the living rooms of poison- 
ous gases through 
red hot cast iron, 
and the manufac- 
turers of the 
Front Rank 
warm air heaters 
have taken this 
difficult problem 
into consideration 
—with the result, 
they state, that 
these warm air 
heaters are built 
gas tight, having 
a steel shell 
through which no 
gas can pass, and 
all seams riveted 
gas tight with a powerful riveter. The accompany- 
ing illustration presents a sectional view of the Front 
Rank portable warm air heater. The catalog of these 
warm air heaters fully describes the entire line, and 
installers wishing copies together -with details of deal- 
ers’ proposition should write to the Haynes-Langen- 
berg Manufacturing Company, 4045-57 Forest Park 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Front Rank Warm Air Heater. 





Ee 


FAULTLESS=COMFORT SINGLE REGISTER 
WARM AIR HEATER. 


The Faultless-Comfort Single Register Warm Air 
Heater is a new adaption of the “Pipeless” type and is 
said to be constructed 

with the view of afford- 
ing ventilation as well as 
heat. .The manufacturers 
also state that it is not 
an experiment but has 
proven its efficiency and 
economy by actual tests. 
They further say that a 
wide demand ffor this 
type of warm air heater, 
which is illustrated here- 
with, has arisen on ac- 








Faultless- Comfort Single Register OUnt of the fact that it 

, eliminates the piping in 
the basement which is a source of annoyance as well 
as a means of considerable waste of heat. A double 
casing is also used to prevent the heat from entering 
the basement ; the two outside channels through which 
the cold air enters the heater are said to accomplish a 
quicker fall of cold air and thus a quicker vise of warm 
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air. Further information may be secured by writirg 
to the Graff Furnace Company, 107 East 2gth Street, 
New York, or 132 East Columbia Street, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


AIR BELT WITH SLOTTED FIREPOT IN WARM 
AIR HEATER ELIMINATES CONGESTION 
OF ASHES. 





The combination of the top air belt with the 
Twentieth Century slotted firepot in the Lexington 
Warm Air Heater, 
illustrated herewith, 
is said to effectively 
eliminate eon- 
gestion 
throughout the en- 
tire circumference 
of the firepot and at 
the same time pro- 
continuous 


any 
of ashes 


duce a 
circulation of air 
around the pot suf- 
ficient to instantly 
ignite the coal gases 
and cause complete 
combustion of the 
fuel. This, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, is but one of the features 
that tend to effect a great saving in fuel and facili- 
tate the management and operation of the Lexing- 
ton Warm Air Heaters. Further particulars of the 
construction, price list, etc., of the Lexington Warm 
Air Heaters can be obtained from the Culter and 
Proctor Stove Company, Corner Hamilton and 
Water Streets, Peoria, Illinois. 
WROUGHT IRON EXPOSED FIREPOT 
DOUBLES HEATING SURFACE OF 
WARM AIR HEATER. 





Lexington Warm Air Heater. 





One of the features of the Marvel Warm Air 
Heater, shown in the accompanying illustration, is the 


wrought iron exposed 





firepot which is said to 
practically double the 
prime heating surface 
of the This 
firepot has no firebrick 


heater. 


or cast iron lining but 
vertical, 
liners 


has 
wrought 
which hug 
closely, and, according 
to the manufacturers, 
complete combustion is 
bringing 


narrow, 
iron 


the body 











secured — by 
hot air blasts up over 
the through 
grooves in the backs of these liners. More heat is 





Marvel Warm Air Heater. 


fire 


said to be generated and less lost up the flue because 
the Marvel Warm Air Heater has smooth, vertical 
sides and generous air spaces. The absence of joints 


prevents the leakage of gas or soot, as the body is 











ep ra pe erg 
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described as being made of heavy wrought iron plates, 
power riveted, with the crescent-shaped radiator on 
the back welded by oxy-acetylene. Another note- 
worthy feature is the vapor pan placed in the top of 
the casing, which is claimed to be a simple humidity 
device that will guarantee the 60 percent of moisture 
necessary for health, and besides this, will reduce the 
coal bill and obviate the possibility of the furniture 
cracking through lack of moisture. Folder and deal- 
ers’ proposition regarding the Marvel Warm Air 
Heater will be sent to interested parties upon request, 
by the Interstate Manufacturing ‘Company, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 
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DURABILITY RECORDS JUSTIFY TEN YEAR 
GUARANTEE FOR WARM AIR HEATER. 





That their products are said to have made a posi- 
tive 35-year durability record, claimed to be un- 
equalled by any 
other warm air 
heater, that they 
are built right, of 
the heaviest, pur- 
est steel, are sci- 
entifically simple 
in principle, and’ 
give excellent 
service, form the 
basis for the ten- na 1 

Campbell’s Winter Chaser Warm Air 

year guarantee of- Heater. 

fered by the manufacturers of Campbell warm air 
heaters. This guarantee states that any part of any 
of the “Winter Chasers,” if installed in accordance 
with the heating plans and specifications of the Camp- 
bell Heating Company, which gives out within ten 
years from date of shipment, excepting grates and 
smoke pipe, will be replaced free of cost, F. O. B. 
factory. To further facilitate the sale of these warm 
air heaters, the Company is willing to co-operate with 
the dealer wherever possible and offer genuine selling 
helps. For further information, dealers should write 
to the Campbell Heating Company, 209-211 12th 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SECURE THIS BOOK ON HEATING AND 
VENTILATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 








In an exceptionally well printed booklet, the Meyer 
Furnace Company describe and illustrate their New 
Peoria Heating and Ventilating System for school 
rooms, lodge halls, stores and other buildings where 
large numbers of people congregate and where for 
this reason an even distribution of heat and frequent 
change of air are required. It is worthy of note that 
this well edited booklet presents arguments which are 
not merely “talking points” but which will bear the 
closest scrutiny of those who are to decide upon the 
class of heating and ventilating apparatus that is to 
be installed, for instance in school houses or town 
halls, for these arguments bring out in strong manner 
the vital features of any apparatus that is to give sat- 
isfaction, both in furnishing sufficient heat and in 
supplying plenty of fresh air. 
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The illustrations and descriptions that have special 
reference to the New Peoria School Room Heaters 
are full of interest and easy to understand, so that 
by careful study of them the local installer will be 
able to explain in detail their various features and 
give reasons for the superiority which is claimed for 
them. Like all the other selling helps published by 
this Company, this booklet is worthy of a prominent 
place in the business library of every installer of 
warm air heating apparatus. Copies may be secured 
by writing to the Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
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TOP RETURN FLUE WARM AIR HEATER 
MADE ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 





Because its construction is based on scientific prin- 
ciples, the Moncrief Top Return Flue All Cast Warm 
Air Heater, shown herewith, is said to represent the 
acme of perfection in the warm air heater world. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, it is a simple, durable. 
economical and powerful heater, which fact, they say, 





Moncrief Top Return Flue Warm Air Heater. 


has been demonstrated by the wonderful record it has 
established. The simple construction, furthermore, 
is a boon to the dealer, as the heater is installed 
rapidly and there are no unnecessary parts which 
delay the work of installation. The dusable construc- 
tion demands the careful and correct distribution of 
iron, placing the heaviest parts where there is the 
greatest strain. Such fundamentals are said to be 
combined in this warm air heater to a superior degree, 
that when properly installed it will last indefinitely 
and effect a great saving in fuel. Further informa- 
tion is contained in the latest catalog of Moncrief 
warm air heaters, which will be sent upon request, by 
the T. E. Henry Furnace Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


seo 





Oscar F. Long and Company, 727 Summit Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, have opened a large store and shop to 
deal in warm air heaters, heating specialties and 
plumbing ware. The proprietor formerly was con- 
nected with the F. J. Wilhelm Company, 414 Orange 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR TWISTED PIPE WITH 
PROJECTION DRAWING. 





BY 0. W. KOTHE. 
The problem shown in sketch is one that very few 
sheet metal men will ever encounter, such problems 





of this drawing would not be necessary, but only the 
end view “A” and the shop method diagonal view 
“N” are all the drawing necessary to project the pat- 
terns from. But to make this problem clearer, first 
draw the end view “A,” striking a large circle to a 
convenient size. Next draw the axis line A-B, and 








Development of Patterns for Twisted Plpe. 


being confined mostly to the piping field, and it must 
be treated as a special fitting. The patterns them- 
selves are not so difficult after having the miter cuts 
and the proper angles, but the main feat lies in pro- 
jecting the different views from one another. 

That is why I selected this problem for this issue, 
because many of our boys have plenty of spare time, 
and a knowledge of this problem will increase any 
man’s drafting ability wonderfully. The idea is to fix 
the different views in the mind’s eye and shift them 
around, thus making the brain control the hand for 
producing a mental image. 

Of course in actual shop work about seven-eighths 


then B-C, which in this case is drawn with a 45-de- 
gree triangle. Next strike the section “M” to suit 
the diameter of pipe and divide in any number of 
equal spaces, after which project lines from these 
points parallel to the axis line A-B indefinitely, thus 
cutting the large circle in points 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’, etc. 
Now draw the side view “B,” making the axis 1-B 
to a 75-degree angle, and then project the angle axis 
B-C 45 degrees as. shown. Now as these two views 
are not true lengths of the branch, we therefore must 
project the diagonal side view “C” from the end view 
“A.” Since the axis A-B in the end view is on a 
45-degree angle, therefore, we project the line A-A’ 
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at right angles to it indefinitely and make that axis 
A’-b’ in “C” to the same angle as in side view “B.” 
The next step is the twist of angle view “D.” We 
extend the axis A’-B’ indefinitely, establish point 
B” and make B”-D equal to projection of angle D-B 
in end view “A.” Next square out from D, and make 
D-C” equal to the height of angle D-C in end view 
“A”; then draw the axis line B’-C” as in “D,” and 
you are ready to project the true diagonal angle 
from it. 

Now from center B” in D” square out a line indefi- 
nitely as the axis A-B in true diagonal view “E”; 
also square a line indefinitely from “C.” Then with 
dividers or trammel points pick axis line B-C from 
side view, and using B in diagonal view “E” as cen- 
ter, cross line projected from point C” of “D” as in 
point C of true diagonal view “E,” which is the true 
angle from which the patterns must be developed. 

With all these axis lines established, place a paper 
strip at right angles across the branch of the end 
view as a-b, thus marking the points on them as pro- 
jected from “M”’; next transfer this strip across the 
axis line in side view “B,” and from these points draw 
lines parallel to axis B-1; then by projecting lines 
over from points 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’, etc., from end view 
“A,” cutting lines projected from paper strip a’-b’, 
you are enabled to draw the miter line as shown. 
The same operation holds good for determining the 
miter cut in diagonal view “C” with the paper strip 
transferred as a”-b”, and for projecting points from 
end view “A,” thus establishing points to draw that 
miter cut. 

Now we reproduce section “M” with all its points 
around the center B” in “D,” noting that point 1 starts 
on line B”’-D, which keeps the axis of circle true to 
branch in “C.” Now from these points project lines 
indefinitely into true diagonal view “E.” Draw line 
c-d to represent the lower edge of paper strip a”’-b” 
in “C” equal to that distance from A’. And with di- 
viders pick all lines below strip a”-b”, and set them 
to the left of line c-d in “E” on lines having the same 
number, thus making that miter cut in the true diag- 
onal view as shown. 

Next bisect the angle A-B-C from center B, deter- 
mining the miter line for angle, and then project 
lines downward to the end C. The pattern can then 
be laid off from this view, by marking the stretchout 
as 4-4, extending stretchout lines, and projecting 
points over from miter line, thus producing the pat- 
tern for angle B-C. The pattern for the branch is 
stepped off on the same lines by picking them from 
the miter line to the miter cut, thus producing pat- 
tern A-B. All edges for riveting must be allowed 
extra. 

Now if it is the desire to finish the rest of the pro- 
jection of views as shown, drop lines from section 
B” in “D,” and cross them by extending points over 
from the end C of true diagonal view “E.” This 
gives you that oval view around C” in view “D.” In 
this particular, care must be taken so that the lines 
projected into a different view correspond; other- 
wise the views will not be true. The arrows indicate 
which way the points of extension are projected to 
produce these oval views in each view. But the 
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oval view B’ in “C” is established by picking the 
length of lines between the miter cut and miter line 
of true view “E,” and setting them off from miter cut 
in view “C” on lines having the same number, thus 
giving you that oval. 

The remaining oval views are then projected in 
the manner as indicated by the arrows. If the pattern 
for the opening is desired, pick the different spaces 
as 1’-2’, 2’-3’, 3'-4', etc., and step them off as in 
stretchout 1’-7’ for pattern “F”; next project stretch- 
out lines, and drop points from intersections in miter 
line of side view “B,” thus giving you the opening as 
shown. This same opening could also be laid out 
from the diagonal view “C,” by placing stretchout at 
right angles to the extension line A-A’. 

This would be more serviceable in actual work 
when laying out the patterns by the shop method “N.” 
The lower part is a reproduction of the branch in 
“C.” and the axis line is extended in order to make 
the angle in side view “B” as B-m-C, as shown in 
view “N” by B-m’-C’. Then add the height of angle 
D-C from end view “A,” draw the angle line O-B, and 
then C-B-A represents the true angle in “N,” and 
corresponds exactly with the angle obtained in the 
true diagonal view “E.” After this the miter line is 
determined, and the patterns are developed in the 
usual manner. 
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PREFERS AMERICAN 





ARTISAN PATTERNS. 





On pages 40 and 41 of the June Ioth issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, an article was published illus- 
trating and describing the development of patterns 
for a double or false bottom gutter which was fur- 
nished by AMERICAN ARTISAN at the request of Arm- 
strong Brothers, Springfield, Illinois. 

In the following letter ‘to AMERICAN 
Armstrong Brothers express their gratitude for the 
assistance rendered and also state that they liked the 
patterns furnished by AMERICAN ARTISAN better than 
others which they had obtained from other sources: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We are in receipt of your letter of May 2gth, con- 
taining pattern for double or false bottom gutter, and 
wish to thank you for it. 

We had almost decided to use one of another pat- 
tern, but after studying your detail, we believe we 
like it the better of the two. 

As we have no long beader, we will break the top 
of it in with a 14-inch member, fastening the lining 
to shell with a long copper-plated, slender nail, driven 
through the top of front, passing through a copper 
ferrule and through back of gutter into the facia. 
This method is almost necessary because the gutter 
must be hung after the roof is on, and as it is to be 
tile there will be no way to brace it afterward. A 
6-inch apron is put on so as to extend down into 
gutter to this nailing line. 

Thanking you, we are 

Yours, 
ARMSTRONG BROTHERS. 

Springfield, Illinois, June 5, 1916. 


ARTISAN 
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The law of business is progress; what was all right 
yesterday is out of date today. 
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CHICAGO 
WILL ENTERTAIN EASTERN DELEGATES 
TO PEORIA CONVENTION AT DINNER, 
MONDAY, JUNE 19. 





The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago will entertain the National officers and other 
delegates from the East to the Convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors on 
Monday evening, with a dinner at the Hardware Club 
of Chicago, southwest corner of Dearborn and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 

A number of the members of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago will also be present 
to do honor to the “Wise Men from the East.” 

The dinner will start promptly at 6:30 P. M., and 
a short business meeting of the “Allies” will follow 
the dinner. 

National President Paul F. Brandstedt, Treasurer 
W. A. Fingles and other officers and delegates from 
the East will arrive in Chicago on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Monday at 8 A. M. 
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ALL SIGNS POINT TO GREAT SUCCESS OF 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS AT 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 





Judging from the number of sheet metal contrac- 
tors who have made reservations at the Peoria hotels 
for the Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors which is to be held 
in that city June 20, 21, 22 and 23, it will be the best 
attended convention in the history of the Association. 

But attendance is not the only point in which the 
Convention will excel. The program for the business 
sessions which has been arranged will make it worth 
while for any sheet metal contractor to be present, 
be his business only a few thousand dollars a year 
or running into the millions, and all sheet metal con- 
tractors will be made welcome and admitted to the 
business sessions and share in the entertainment 
whether members of the Association or not. 

So far as the entertainment features are con- 
cerned, any one who has ever been in Peoria and had 
the good fortune to be entertained by the Peoria 
Sheet Metal Contractors, knows that there can be 
little room for improvement. 
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WRITE FOR THIS HANDY BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION ABOUT 
IRON AND STEEL. 








A small, handy reference book, containing much 
practical information for those dealing with iron and 
steel products has just been issued by the Interstate 
Iron and Steel Company, Chicago. It is neatly bound 
in blue cloth with white imprint and contains 71 pages 
of useful formulas and tables of dimensions, shapes 
and weights of iron and steel products. Those desir- 
ing copies of this instructive book should address the 
Interstate Iron and Steel Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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And many a mushroom is a toadstool in disguise. 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
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WANTS PATTERNS FOR SMOKE STACK. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Please publish method of laying out patterns for 
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Sketch of Smoke Stack for Which Patterns Are Desired. 


chimney smoke stack, base being square, and tapering 
to round pipe as per accompanying sketch. 
Yours truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 
——, Illinois, June 12, 1916. 


see 


WHERE IS THE SALVAGE COMPANY ? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Kindly advise where the Salvage Company, manu- 
facturers of Salvage couplings, are located. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Chicago, Illinois, June 12, 1916. 
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WHO MAKES FRY’S EMERY SHEAR 
SHARPENER ? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Can you tell us who makes “I*ry’s’” emery shear 
sharpener ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Chicago, Illinois, June 15, 1916. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





WHO MAKE PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATERS. 


From a subscriber. 

Kindly advise who makes pipeless warm air heaters. 

Ans.— American Bell and Foundry Company, 
Northville, Michigan; Boynton l‘urnace Company, 131 
West Lake Street, Chicago; Globe Stove and Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana; Graff Furnace Company, 
107 East 29th Street, New York City; Haynes-Lan- 
genberg Manufacturing Company, 4045 Forest Park 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri; Homer Furnace Com- 
pany, Homer, Michigan; Majestic Company, Hunting- 
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ton, Indiana; Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illi- 
nois; Modern Way Furnace Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Standard Furnace and Suply Company, 411 
South 1oth Street, Omaha, Nebraska; and Standard 
School Heater Company, 438 West Ontario Street, 
Chicago. 

SHEET ALUMINUM MILLS. 


From the Pierce Sanitary Milk Bottle Cover Company, Los 
Angeles, California. ; : 
Kindly give us addresses of sheet aluminum mills. 


Ans.—S. Birkenstein and Sons, 379 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; American Metal Company, 
52 Broadway, New York City; Beer, Sondheimer and 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York City; and Arthur 
Seligman, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

TINNERS’ PATTERNS. 
From a Lexington, Illinois, subscriber. 

Will you please tell me where I can get a pattern 
for a six inch T-joint? 

Ans.—Daniel Stern, publisher -of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

CAST IRON LOAFER POINTS. 


From the Aermotor Company, Rockwell and Fillmore Streets, 
Chicago. ; 
Please tell us who make cast iron loafer points. 


These resemble saw teeth and are used on fences to 
keep the boys from climbing over. 
Ans.—Barbee Wire and Iron Works, 170 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
TOOL TO CUT HOLES IN EAVE TROUGHS. 


From a Lexington, Illinois, subscriber. 
Please tell me who makes tools that will cut holes 


in eave troughs for drop outlets. 

Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, 229 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia; Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, 
Indiana; Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago; Otis L. Fuller, Department A. 
Goshen, Indiana; Niagara Machine and Tool Works, 
Buffalo, New York; Peck, Stow and Wilcox Com- 
pany, 202 West Center Street, Southington, Connecti- 
cut ; and H. Weiss and Company, 20 Cliff Street, New 
York City. 

REPAIRS FOR COLLINS AND BURGIE COAL BURNER. 
From A. F. Schemmer, Rock Valley, Iowa. 

Kindly advise who has repairs for a hard coal 
burner made by Collins and Burgie. 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 
West Twelfth Street, Chicago. 

WHO MADE FIRST PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER. 
From a subcriber in Illinois. 

Can you advise who made the first pipeless warm 
air heater? 

Ans.—Homer Furnace Company, Homer, Michi- 
gan. 

TINNERS’ TONGS. 
From a subscriber in Lexington, Illinois. 

Please tell me who makes tinners’ tongs for form- 
ing ends in eave trough gutters. 

DISTILLING APPARATUS FOR WATER. 
From Sullivan and Bickley, Kemmerer, Wyoming. 

Can you advise who manufacture apparatus for dis- 
tilling water, one to five gallons per hour? 

Ans.—Griscom-Russell Company, 92 West Street, 
New York City; Philadelphia Coppersmithing Com- 
pany, 2nd and Florist Streets, Philadelphia; and 
Standard Water Systems Company, 185 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, 229 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia; Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, 
Indiana ; Friedley- Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago; Niagara Machine: and Tool 
Works, Buffalo, New York; Peck, Stow and Wilcox 
Company, 202 West Center Street, Southington, Con- 
necticut ; H. Weiss and Company, 20 Cliff Street, New 
York City; and G. E. Bishop, Dowagiac, Michigan. 





ITEMS. 

The Vulcanite Roofing Company, Anderson, Indi- 
ana, will expand its buildings and machinery equip- 
ment, the cost being $50,000. 

The Berg Brothers Manufacturing Company, Min- 
neapolis, manufacturers of sheet metal specialties, will 
build an addition to their factory. 

The Warning Sheet Metal Works, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, will do the sheet metal work on the first unit 
of the new state normal school at Oshkosh. 

The Eastern Sheet Metals Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital by John Mayer of Hazelton and others. 

Muller and Studeman, Madison, Wisconsin, will do 
the sheet metal and heating work for the home of 
Charles E. Brown, curator of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Museum, Madison. 

Charles H. Kerr and Company, Nokomis, Illinois, 
have purchased the tin shop, plumbing goods, hard- 
ware and furniture stock of J. S. Griffin and will 
continue at the same location. 

The plant of the Mitchell Sheet Metal Works, Port 
Angeles, Washington, was destroyed by fire, the dam- 
ages being estimated at $10,000. The Company 
states that a new plant will be erected. 

The American Auto Sheet Metal Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The incorporators are W. J. Mahon, D. 
Gobeille, W. W. Burk, W. J. Monaghan and Norton 
McGiffen. 

J. F. Dolan, who has been located in the Cleveland 
office of Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, is now 
traveling from the Southington, Connecticut, office and 
will cover Western New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. 

The L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, New York, 
manufacturers of edge tools and machine knives, have 
elected Walter S. Wall, for the past ten years superin- 
tendent, as president and general manager; M. R. R. 
Thompson, former advertising manager, was elected 
treasurer and continues to take care of the advertis- 
ing. John W. Van Allen as vice-president and Frank 
H. Hamilton as secretary continue in their respective 
offices. 

The Eastern Sheet Metals Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been incorporated for $50,000, to 
manufacture sheet metal products. The incorporators 
are H. P. Felger, Walter G. Hess and H. C. Connor 
with John Maher as treasurer. The Company has 
taken over the three story building and property of 
the Rumley Products Company, Harrisburg, and a 
jobbing warehouse will be cpened in charge of C. E. 
Jones. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,185,501 °-~ 

1,185,470. Oven-Rack. Edwin Brown, Chester, Pa. 1,186,062. Fence-Staple. Williard A. Anglemyer, Indian- 
Filed July 11, 1914. apolis, Ind. Filed Feb. 4, 1915. 

1,185,493. Gas-Lighter. Charles Fliegner and Samuel 1,186,064. Pulley-Block. Ernest H. Arnold and William 
Hechler, New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 8, 1915. F, Greathead, Cleveland, Ohio, assignors to The Osborn- 

1,185,501. Control and Operating Device for Driven Crew Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mechanisms. Albert R. Haag and George A. Haag, Peoria, 1,186,112. Sash-Holder. Aeilt A. Lutterman, Ackley, 
Ill., assignors to John Rocke, Pontiac, Ill. Iowa. Filed Mar. 4, 1916. 

1,185,503. Hinge. Samuel E. Harsh, Wabash, Ind., as- 1,186,142. Weighing Attachment for Ice-Tongs. Murray 
signor to Rosetta M. Harsh, Wabash, Ind. D. Steiner, Salina, Kans. Filed May 22, 1915. 

1,185,547. Door-Stop. Frank D. Rugar, Grove City, Pa. 1,186,148. Fruit-Funnel Device. Hilleary Tenney, Alton, 
Filed Sept. 2, 1915. W. Va. Filed Oct. 24, 1914. 

1,185,564. Mop. Joseph Lawrence Williams, Du Pont, 1,186,156. Sliding-Door Bracket. Henry Yoerg, St. 
Wash. Filed Jan. 14, 1916. Paul, Minn. Filed Feb. 3, 1914. 

1,185,581. Garden Implement. Adelbert S. Beymer, 1,186,244. Furniture-Caster. Stanislaw Szostak and 
Kansas City, Mo. Filed July 30, 1915. Peter Natonek, Cranberry, W. Va. Filed Dec. 14, 1915. 

1,185,644. Door-Stop. Harry J. Farrington, Boston, 1,186,272. Level and Plumb. Calvin O. Bolton, Grand 
Mass., assignor to Farrington Manufacturing Company, Rapids, Mich. Filed Mar. 31, 1915. 
Boston, Mass. Filed Apr. 26, 1915. 1,186,274. Jar-Cap. George A. Brosius, Rauchtown, Pa. 

1,185,673. Electrically-Heated Utensil. Davydd C. G. 1,186,288. Door-Hinge. Melville Boyd Cunningham, 
Hughes, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 8, 1915. Fort Worth, Tex. Filed Jan. 4, 1916. 

1,185,725. Pocket-Knife. Jacob Louis Schrade, Walden, 1,186,294. Spring-Hinge. Charles Diener, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Mar. 24, 1915. N. Y. Filed Feb. 16, 1916. 

1,185,727. Lock. William Sneath, Providence, R. I. 1,186,303.. Draft-Regulator. George Frost, Levanna, 
Filed Oct. 12, 1915. N. Y. Filed July 21, 1915. ; 

1,185,780. Wringer. Eugene D. Dumond, Waterloo, 1,186,315. Lock. Luther W. Holland, Pleasant Hill, 
Iowa. Filed Oct. 25, 1915. Mo. Filed Apr. 2, 1915. 

1,185,791. Culinary Mop. Asbury H. Hamilton, Brook- 1,186,322. Ventilating Window-Lock. Aaron Lyons, 
lyn, N. Y. Filed Nov, 18, 1915. Norwalk, Conn. Filed Mar. 4, 1916. ; 
_ 1,185,811. Stove. David Dillon Long, Mollie, N. C., as- 1,186,368.. Wire-Stretcher. Howard R. Ayer, Underhill, 
signor of one-fourth to Jesse James Todd, Clarenden, N.C. Vt. Filed Dec. 8, 1915. . : 
and one-fourth to M. L. Hardie & Co. and one-fourth to 1,186,380. Sash-Holder. Forrest L. Cummins, Lakeview, 
Samuel Chester Long, Mollie, N. C. Filed Oct. 3, 1914. Ohio. Filed Aug. 6, 1915 

1,185,829. Window-Lock. John Rumery, Cleveland, 1,186,383. Wire Nail. Francis M. Danly, Alameda, Cal. 
Ohio. Filed Feb, 8, 1915. Filed Mar. 11, 1915. 

1,185,886. Adjustable Caster. Alfred James Doherty, 1,186,408. Animal-Trap. Harold Burbank Knights, Al- 
Jr., Mackinac Island, Mich. Filed Apr. 10, 1916. bion, Me. Filed Mar. 1, 1916. e 

1,185,907. Carpet-Beater. John H. Holden, Rensselaer, 1,186,411. Staple-Setting Implement. Thomas S. Mann- 
Ind. Filed Mar. 23, 1916. ing, Javenport, Okla. Filed Jan. 29, 1916. ; 

1,185,928. Damper. Nels Olson, Superior, Wis. Filed 1,186,468. Window-Ventilator. Peter Carlson, Chicago, 
Dec. 13, 1915. [ll. Yiled Mar. 18, 1915. . 

1,186,003. Ash-Sifter. Joseph Juras, New York Mills, 1,186,526. Egg-Beater. Augustus H. Sears, Greensboro, 
N. Y. Filed Oct. 11, 1915. N.C. Filed Aug. 24, 1915. : ; 

1,186,025. Washing-Machine. George H. Myrick, Chi- 1,186,528. Hinge-Fastener. Joseph Duggan, Painesville, 


cago, Ill., assignor to Capital Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. Ohio. Filed Sept. 7, 1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








HIGH LEVEL APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN 
REACHED ON PRICES OF ALL METALS. 


Generally speaking it may be said that prices in the 
metal market have receded somewhat during the 
week, not only in raw materials but also in certain 
lines of manufactured products. The condition may 
well be described as a change from the former 
fevered and somewhat speculative buying to a more 
cautious policy, and such a condition cannot be any- 
thing but salutary. In many cases prices on both 
raw and semi-finished materials had reached such a 
point where it was practically out of the question for 
the manufacturer or distributor to sell the finished 
product and make any sort of reasonable profit except 
in special cases where the purchaser had to of neces- 
sity secure supplies. 

Outside of this the chief feature of the market is 
the unfilled tonnage statement of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which shows an increase for the 
month of May of 108,247 tons in unfilled orders. 
The total orders of the Corporation on May 3iIst 
waiting to be filled are given as 9,937,798 tons and 
establish a new high record. Incidentally it is worthy 
of note that the increase in unfilled orders since Jan- 
uary I, 1916, amounts to 2,131,578 tons in spite of 
the fact that production has steadily increased to an 
average of over 51,000 tons each working day. It is 
also stated that the Corporation is now shipping fin- 
ished products at the rate of 1,300,000 tons a month, 
or nearly 500,000 tons more a month than a year ago. 


Steel mills report that customers are still impor- 
tuning for early deliveries, although the pressure is 
not as great as it was several months ago. While the 
anxiety to buy at that time was induced by a fever- 
ish desire to build up reserve stocks the demand to- 
day is for steel for early operations. 


Dun’s Review says: 


“Leading industries still surpass in actual output 
the work of any previous year, and in most cases 
capacity operations are assured for months to come, 
labor conditions permitting. On strictly domestic 
business, however, the rush to buy has clearly abated, 
and there are more definite and convincing signs of a 
turn in the price situation. Recessions have occurred 
mainly in raw materials, but also in a few manufac- 
tured products, and there are reports of concessions 
made as a stimulus to retail distribution which has 
again been retarded by unsettled weather. 

“Fundamental conditions are also strengthened by 
the more restrained and cautious policy of buyers, 
and it is reassuring that there is a more general dis- 
position to avoid speculative excesses than might be 
expected, after months of exceptional prosperity. In- 
ternational uncertainties and doubts as to the eco- 


nomic changes that must follow the war are in this 
respect productive of good.” 


STEEL. 

The actual buying of steel is dropping off scme- 
what, partly due to the approach of the third quarter 
period and partly due to the hope that with the open- 
ing of that period mills will be able to readjust their 
bookings and thus be in position to accept business 
for earlier deliveries than they are now willing to 
take. Specifications against contracts are coming out 
in good volume, and it is certain that no business will 
be allowed to expire through failure to specify. Mills 
in the Chicago district have opened their books for 
contracts covering delivery through the second half of 
1916 and the first quarter of 1917. The present 
market quotation on structural shapes is 2.69 cents 
Chicago. There is a fair demand for steel plates and 
mills are working at capacity. The nominal price on 
this product is 2.69 cents Chicago. 


COPPER. 

The copper market is inactive, although the leading 
producers claim that there is an improved demand 
from abroad and state that they will adhere to their 
quotation of 29 cents for Electrolytic. Owing to 
plentiful offerings by second hands prices are de- 
cidedly easier, with Electrolytic quoted nominally at 
273% to 28% cents for Spot; Prime Lake 27% to 28 
cents for Spot and Ordinary Casting coppers 25% 
to 2534 cents for Spot. Exports as reported by the 
New York Customhouse total so far for the month, 
14,057 tons and since January 1, 1916, 121,048 tons. 
Chicago warehouses have made no change in their 
quotations on sheet copper, the base price remaining 
at 37)4 cents. 


LEAD. 

The lead market has developed an easier tone and 
although the leading producer continues to quote 7 
cents per pound, outside interests are offering quan- 
tities at 6.80 cents per pound. The market may be 
quoted fairly accurately as follows: New York for 
June delivery, 6.85 cents; July 6.80 cents and August 
6.75 cents. East St. Louis prices are five points 
lower for all three deliveries. Chicago warehouses 
have reduced their quotations fifteen points, the new 
price being $7.45 for American pig and $7.95 for 
sar per hundred pounds. 


TIN. 

The tin market during the week has been rather 
dull and featureless. The demand is very quiet and 
such quotations as are given in the following are more 
or less nominal. A fair quantity of tin from Malacca 
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has arrived during the week and receipts from for- 
eign ports amount of 25,010 tons since June Ist. 
New York quotations which as stated in the fore- 
going must be considered as nominal are 43/2 cents 
per pound for spot delivery, with June 43% cents and 
July 4234 cents, approximately one cent lower than 
the quotations published by AMERICAN ARTISAN on 
June roth. Chicago warehouses have reduced their 
prices one cent per pound, the new quotations being 
49 cents for pig tin and 50 cents for bar tin. 


SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouse prices on solder are % cent 
lower than a week ago the new quotations being: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 28% cents; Commer- 
cial, % & Y%, 26% cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 
24% cents. 


NEW PRICES ON WARM AIR HEATER PIPES. 


Owing to the higher cost of material, manufactur- 
ers have advanced prices on single and double warm 
air heater pipes, the advances approximating ten 
percent on an average on all tin plate pipes. The new 
discounts are as follows: On orders less than $100.00 
discounts to dealers are, Double pipe 45 percent; single 
pipe 20 percent. Five percent extra is allowed on 
orders above $100.00. No change is made on black 
or galvanized pipes. It is worthy of note that al- 
though the cost of tin plate has advanced more than 
fifty percent in the past year, warm air heater pipes 
have been raised only about 15 percent, and it is safe 
to look for a further advance if the present high cost 
of tin plate continues. 

WIRE PRODUCTS. 

Chicago prices on all forms of wire products re- 
main firm at 3.04 cents for painted barb wire and 
3.74 cents for galvanized barb wire in less than car- 
load lots. Wire nails are quoted at 2.90 cents in less 
than carload lots, with a differential of fifteen points 
for carload quantities. Mills are all exertmely busy 
and do not appear anxious to take on any consider- 
able quantities for delivery within 1916. 


TIN PLATE. 

A fair demand is quoted in the tin plate market 
which remains firm at the recent advances. Although 
the mills have been working at full capacity for many 
months they have not been able to build up any large 
stocks and this naturally has its influence upon the 
market which is quoted at not less than $6.00 per 
base box. 


SHEETS. 

Some of the smaller producers in the Chicago 
district are offering galvanized sheets at 4.85 to 5.03 
cents. 28 gauge black sheets for spot delivery are 
firm at 3.19 cents, and 10 gauge blue annealed sheets 
continue at 3.19 cents for Prompt delivery. It is 
Stated that because of the sold up condition of the 
leading sheet mills and the continued heavy demand 
for sheets it is likely that manufacturers will find it 
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necessary to open their books for 1917 business much 
earlier than October which is the usual time. In the 
Pittsburgh district leading manufacturers quote 28 
gauge black sheets at 3.05 cents and blue annealed 
sheets at 3.15 cents with five cents for 28 gauge gal- 
vanized. 


OLD METALS. 

The iron and steel scrap and old metal market con- 
tinues very dull owing to the disinclination of buy- 
ers to take on any considerable quantity. Quotations 
are as follows: Old steel axles, $24.00 to $24.50; 
old iron axles, $23.00 to $23.50; steel springs, $15.50 
to $16.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $15.25 to $15.75; 
Number 1 cast iron, $12.00 for net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light 
copper, 17 cents; light brass, 1014 cents; lead, 5 
cents; zinc scrap, 7 cents; aluminum, 30 cents. 


SPELTER. 

While little actual business has been transacted in 
the spelter market prices are remaining fairly steady, 
being quoted nominally at 13% to 1334 cents per 
pound New York, with East St. Louis at 13 to 13% 
cents per pound. In Chicago spelter has been offered 
during the week at 13% cents in 25 ton lots, but the 
warehouse quotation continues at 144 cents per 
pound for spelter in slabs. Sheet zinc remains at 
$23.50 in cask lots and $23.75 to $24.25 in less than 
cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 

Although the Chicago market shows little activity 
prices remain firm on Northern grades, only Southern 
Number 2 Foundry shows a tendency toward reced- 
ing. Northern Number 2 Foundry continues at $19.00 
with Malleable at $19.50. In the Pittsburgh district blast 
furnaces continue to produce pig iron at a tremend- 
ous rate and shipments on contracts are extremely 
heavy, but so far as new buying is concerned there is 
very little doing except for export. Northern Num- 
ber 2 Foundry in this district is quoted at $18.50 Val- 
ley. Birmingham quotations are lower, Southern 
Number 2 Foundry being offered at $14.75 to $15.00. 





Rogers, Brown and Company's market report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 16, 1916: 

The market this week is decidedly better. The export 
inquiry continues quite actively and there is more interest 
being shown by large domestic consumers. This is especially 
true of the East, where inquiries aggregating about 25,000 
tons for domestic consumption have come out. The total 
of small orders received throughout the country is en- 
couraging. 

A great deal of publicity has been given to warrant iron, 
which is being offered at prices somewhat below the prevail 
ing market. It is quite probable that the tonnage offered has 
been exaggerated, because of the tendency of the owners of 
the warrants to give the sale of these warrants to several 
agents. When this is done it generally happens that a buyer 
is offered the same lot by each seller, which leads him to 
assume that there is a large tonnage adrift on the market 
and he thereupon proceeds to do the hesitation. 

Conditions generally continue sound. The steel business 
is going ahead at a rapid pace in all departments. Wall 
Street appears. optimistic. These two conditions, together 
with the further fact that heavy consumption keeps up, fore- 
cast nothing but good for the pig iron market. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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METALS. : _ LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
Reteccnrenetcrreceecrccs ce 1 98] REMAN... 55000-cnevees' he gr a 
National (White) brands (in less ere oO. pring tre. 
—— © igh y— Ay oocccdic | COrbenber’s NUb.....cccccccceces 70% oe ; ae we coppered. 1 > 
7 Sheet. YL epee 
ee $18 50 Full coils........per 1001bs. $6 25 | poliow,. Ege. Per doz, 
a Pi.» iio. poesonseed 13 OD Cut coils........ per 100lbs. 6 30 Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 & 5% No. 50 50 Imp. Pet id £0 7s 
wer ng Bd ng ee 44 4 ALUMINUM PN, WO Biccscdssckeess No. os ne “ie. ts 
ern Fdy., No. 1.. ** Carload lots. No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 10 
+» No. 2.. -- 18 00 
eothes Fay. a... oe No. 1 Pure Ingot...... per Ib. $0 60) Poss Hole. a+ - oe 
ee SENS.» + 00r00r08 ee etesereosions Digwell, 8-inch....... rdoz.1250| No. 18 “ “ “ 22) 450 
ble oe eee eweeneweraeeeeaeeee TIN. — gh yy 4 and a a a 
i See eee Ib. $0 49 aughan $, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT A leah eadtatacia' maa BELLOWS. 
TIN PLATES. Ship. DOMMES 55a sioe bse dscesceved 65% 
HARDWARE. one 8, with or without screw... ' aoe Hand. 
F Senne nell 0 CCRT EOTE per doz. 7 50 
- on... sasetalhnad ADZES SPEED siivs ses snees “9 40 
1x a Carpenters’. AWLS. Moulders’. 
IXXXX 14x20.. PBR ccdvcsccrccecesss Ce “ 12 60 
28 ’ No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 
IC 20x28.... Coopers’. 
[xX 20x28 i No. 1050 Handled.... “ 95 
[ixx 20x28.. a Eestems.» 0200000 eenesonbieay Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, a c BELLS. 
I soe eereoseseecesecees WS) ch epake ea teas peace rgro. 3 6 a 
Bex 50228 ceseunee peenenee —, 359% Patent asst’d, 1 to “tag 2 60 3- _~ er pay Rotary ne, we 
um Pee eee eee eee eee eee (i) ronzed eet per OZ. 
COKE PLATES. oun Soanunains ails Harness. Cow. 
1 ape agenesis ae a 32 rere 60 
me 200 Ibe. 222222_ 20528 3 90| F L.. Waterproof, 1-108. . +50 ao... - | Kenucky...........000.: 65&10% 
Cokes, 216 Ibs.......1C 20x28 12 50 pHa eiiaaaria Door. ure automate Pct 
's, Loaded— Peg. ew Departure Automatic... 
Shouldered.......... “id 1 50 ery, 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder. . 20&5% a 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, ° Se ae 65 -in. "Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
No. 10........+++--per 100 Ibs. $3 25 medium erades........... 30&3% -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
aaa ey per 100 lbs. 330] Loaded wit wt Powder, 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 50 
_ S| ea booseee per 100 lbs. 3 35 high grade 40&3% | Seratch. 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 
Bs BBs cesin Trees: 21... ee? °!| No.1 handled....... per doz. 7 00 
Ween: Ricsstey Cede... 000% No. IS, socket han'ld. 1 25 | Hand. 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK | Smoyeiess papier Credo’, aoage | No 7 Stanley........ 195 | Hand Bells, polished. ...... 408:10% 
No. 18-20....+.+++. per 100 Ibs. $3 00 hs, <9 gaa re eeeesee seve 2085 % aie Nickel A 
i 727, Peer eee ey r 6. : os, ~~ = Sh CRS iis ig cin bie 360 down ¥ 
No. 26... +2020 "pet 100 tbe. : + — Club... ..eeeeeeeeees s0a38 Boy. s Handled. " is Silver PUB et kv sasceseees. 334 A 
O. Bescccccccces PCr 8 TOW.  serecerescecnves ippincott, 3 Ib...... Ze 00 
Bs EEicccessoensct ee SUR wee, 3201. NOWCIOD. .....0sc0c0000 ° 20&5% Maeshall Falls City... = 3 99 eee A S iatialies 50% 
ee ae urch an ool, s Vee. .50% 
GALVANIZED. Broad. Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 100 
Gun Wads—per 1,000. 1 eee eae 190 240 355 475 
No. 16.,,...+.+.-. per 1001bs. $4 75 Winchester Gun Wads......... | OPE --------2 a5, bach $ 
No. 22-24. .........per 1001 bs. 5 05 | Pow Bee sats aitaitien seach “  Firemen’s (handled), . | 1 BEVELS, TEE 
No. ri datecwetitll raed 100lbe. 5 33 : kegs... : 75| Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) ** 9 00 Otestay’ s, rosewood handle, ~~ 
Otel ec $= ‘ “a ” egs.... Meee IE care malar ay eiele's c's ees 6m 
No. 3020.22222122"per 10OIbs: 3 90] DuPont's Capisters, 1-ib....: st Stanley's iron iamdle: =. .22.01.1 Neta 
Smokeless drums... 28 95 1 errea Sliver ie $10 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. “ “ hie eee ae Warren Biue Finished........ $4 50 Zine 10% 
xh = ider.......cccccccee GOO GM... cere ccccccccccccevesers 
44 “4 ieebheereecce ~ — . = ‘i o — . a ones Premier, Forest Clipper 8 > Bross. . Beamer irinwenscrns) 60ks 9 
No.27..cccccccccseperl00lbs, 485/ canisters 65 susie apna 
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Serr ree ingle Bitted (without handles). uger. 
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SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. h-kegs..........+++--+ 5 40] Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 Ford’s Car and ladies... 40810% 
Wood's Smooth, No. 20 P 8 68 L. & 7 Grange, Bxira Sporting 2 85 RN SRMIOE sic a's 2555 0 40000 7 00 MID cioedgs sbxvessese 50% 
Perth ee sere) = mee recess ees Me es IN 5 ae as ain ed poe es «04/09 85:0 0 
= —" No. 22-24......370 L. &R. Ora ange, Extra Sporting “ Reese enning’s.......... 308:10% 
“ “ .395 CONISUOTS ...... 2250+ , ; 7 o> 6 
“ “ 380 L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting Double Bitted (without handles). Steer’s x PE rnall jist; $22 00. 25% 
“ “ 3 90 }-Ib. canisters......... 26] Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib. “ Large "$26 00. .25% 
i.e. Grange, ExtraBSporting —««_§ tn osssncsvcccvesecs per | doz. 12 50 ay 50% 
4-lb. canisters......... 18 yy es a 4H 4 Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules‘ “E. C.”" and “Infallible” Perfect Premier...... ae 5 ROS Heist s 3:08 50% 
IRON. CES eS | $26 10 ae ie 5 to 4 Ibs, 159% 
ad tol To dete et) hy nS ee 0 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Hercules “E. = ; — : onc aaech 13 20 | 34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. seiateaihinigiaa 
(1 SORES. $9 11] Hercules E. C2" and “Infallible” 4 toS Ibs. advance 50c. Countersink. 
-  aietbepennf 6 75 | 44 to S$ Ibs. advance 75c. 18 Wheelers... ..per doz. $1 80 
Hercules “B.C.” and “Infailibie” = « "2 40 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET |“ “Gcandrums.....-.... 5 40 Ke lo - iB 
STEEL. mage ‘E.C.” and “‘Infallible”’ sai BAGS, PAPER NAIL. merica Rose i. 1 30 
oe ee | ere ee ee “ “6 1 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 8$c Hercules te ‘E.C." and “Infallible’’ Pounds..... 16 620 Mah >: pisione'e s 90 
2 Se are 60 | Per 1,000. "99 %0 375 450 5 700 ahew's “ 1 40 
Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rif Snail...... 
ercules W. A. . al. Rifle, 
: on oe eee $1 25 Dowell. 
SOLDER. oe _iagetoing Rifle, 1 25 BALANCES, SPRING. Russell Jennings........--- 308&10% 
— Seokae 4&4.. -per lb. 9 Hercules Sharpshooter ‘Rifle, * DR i cadcsdessiaucossspenr 20% Gimlet 
ESDieres re . ‘ 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... **  244¢ Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 Standard Double Cut.... base 407, 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, aie pine cones eae Pattern..... per doz 65 
sb saehes seen ; ; | EE A 
SPELTER. Shot. canisters . a 00 nt ray eee ss 1 3% 
In Slabs 144c| Drop shot, sizes smaller than Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 DOOR. cen sasecsces cS 1 40 
n eee ee eeeeensesesseseere B 25-tb. ‘bags, per eet, « <i.5 a8 $2 70 TOD sobenetes 
a= on. B man Senge sizes, — a 
- ags, per bag........ i camer. ” 
SHEET ZINC. Buck shot, 25-Ib. bags, per. Bag 295 cribes. BASKETS Jeanine’ iii .., “ 2 $0 
he Ee Tee $23 50| Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, ‘* 3 25 Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 tandard Square..... i 175 
Less than Cask lots. .$23 75 to $24 25 ' ANVILS. Medium “ ........ “ 11 00 American Octagon... 
a ba to B =e Sesen sfc per > Large deere ee sid 13 00 
renton te 150 Ibs...... c per Ib. Screw Driver. 
COPPER. | ASBESTOS. Galvanized Iron. $bu. 1 bu. 14 bu a Pina , ss 


Copper sheet, base....+++ eese.2374¢ Board and Paper.........$3 00 Cwt Per\dos...cscce $5 50 8 00 11 00 No. 1 Triumph...... 
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BLACKING, STOVE. (See Polish), BROILERS. Cable Log Chain. 
eee | Ail... cetnacoveapenses 70%| Advance 25c per 100fb. on Cable 
Butchers’. Ne ‘Coew Self-basting, 90 doz. “$2 50 Coil. 
Standard, 3 & 1}-in....... re 33% Coil Chains, German Pat. 
— SPFING. «+++ 000rseeerees 38 BUCKETS. re 70% 
rer error ts er er ececccce 0 G13: 663 
Pump, Rubber. eee 
Hack, ws a Pe oon wereerner Ts reeeereere: 65% 
ent Bi s'cne's Wie b's'66's <¥ieidie'» ree ae Sibiscaipiacec oti eieus : German Pat. Halter Chains 
Sisto bv ut's.0's's bible o's suste ampion.. 
Ei 65G tie ciswaeneseenes 20&5% Victor...... 9 25 coh nal ea delay 
Wood. ou settee eee eeeeees : - ON ass ectak ees ecncads 60% 

[eee Nolé ii ONS. 4 75 (Wel. German Machine Chain. 
iss — i 

PK bi ctinesudnsseees 3 50] Galvd, Qts 10 12 14 | 3/0—2/0-—-1/0—-1.........++.. 35% 

Per - eee $2 = 3 - : bo Picture Chains. 
adit, BLOCKS. Woo oa, Sage Gee ap 5 10 ett Brees. on: ...per doz. $0 85 

— cakchcaabadsnaanees : heat? BUCKS, SAW. Pump Chain. 

Tackle a per doz. $2 40 Galvanized, per 100 !bs...... $5 50 

Iron Strapped.........24+- 70&10% BURRS, RIVETING. Safety Chain. 

ee. ror oce 60% Copper Burrs only... 25% above list DBT REM care cw peu eer cawene 65% 

Tinners’ Iron Burrs only.......... 40% | Sash Chain. (Morton's) * 
prom BOARDS. BUTTS Steel, per 100 ft. 

Wabash Crystal......... Net Prices : : Re ieee Se ee $1 7 

Wabash Oriental......... “ 80 Es SOC Oe sepeseee _Lsraehcre Santen hts ota 2 50 

Wabash Mosaic.......... “ Wrought Brass (New List). .......30% | beosescccsscccscccsccccccce 

Wabash Delft Enameled. . “ Wrought Steel, Bright..........4. Copper 

Wabash Art Inlay....... 7 Wrought Steel, Japanned.......... er ears 2 85 

Wash. CALIPERS. oe 

No. 760, Banner Globe, (single) eas rae Seukied 35% 

No. 652, Banner Globe, nel $4 20 Inside BRO UTONON: o. oc'c0 0 65:0'b0100 35% a Eek is At bo oe toa 3 00 
- ING. cccccvcvvvvsvvevecccsccess 0 I 4 50 

paeWinlors Gieee es Faces rdoz. 42 rere 

No. 862, White ‘Hen, (glass) ou CALKS Cable Sash Chains 

ea rere per doz ’ 

No. 800, Brass King. 5 50 | L08ser’s Boot. sean LE Pseewnd ceineesaden 3a 
No. 172, Our Best, (soap saver) (Lufkin R. Co.'s), per M..... Sere oe ee si 

panels sha kcace ae per doz. 3 25 |Toe. Special Steel Loading woe 

No. 964, Royal Blue, alloc Shoenberger...........: per lb. 5c ee t ts 

Reaesee casey saenes perdos. 325} BeSemer.......c0cs0005 . 440 Per i001bs.$16 00 13° to 12 50 
cna hea EA ne wi 7c Stretcher aie. 

BOBS, PLUMB. ey ae 8c yin, $8 50; 4-in., $7 7s per 1001b, 
Carpenters’. . CANS Tie-Out Chains. 

Me, 2, Wh. .0snc0x0 per doz. $0 85 | Milk. MUI 65.5 pacvnispscaes 7085 % 
NOSCOh. sareeece ed 1 50] Holstein. 

EE eee se 3 00 Gals..... 5 8 10 | Trace Chains. 

No. SME. occenss : 4 - Per doz..$18 50 2450 27 50 Seagate a= 
re) PE eee uit « TeeueRe ee © eee é , 
No. 113, brass plated. “ 110} Gem Pattern. 64— 8-2.........0 00 & 34c 

No. N30, nickel plat’'d “ 1 60 Gals..... 8 10 64— 8-3........ eee eee “ 33e 

BOLTS Per doz. “319 25 23 75 25 00 —— air aie ie ales 38c 
; ; ; Illinois Pattern. Add 2c P for Twist Link. 
Carriage, Machine, etc, oe eer ee 8 10 Wi St Ch 

Carriage, }x6 and sizes smaller Per dozen........ nan ae eo n i 
tl Sa RIOR OOOO 50&10% Somer Pattern. Per 100 lbs....$6 50 600 550 

Carriage, sizes larger and long- r ere 8 10 6 ' $ 

CPTI EN shes eh in. dsb: bj00:0 0 Per GO8s i606 s00 $25 00 28 00 CHALK, CARPENTERS". 

—- #x4 and sizes canmeg 97 Blue per gro 80c 

RUUD GOTEOL 50 oo 0016 + 0019's e10%'  cCaWwoPpRrNnRPe ota  “("°°OCrtorrsrrrs eae 

Machine, sizes larger and Wy é CAM CORRES. Red... ..-.0eeeeeeeeee a 
er than $x}x4 40 See Openers. io ae teres cece 50c 

laden leteeieie pana | CAPS, GUN —— White School “ 

OS As we ealeie SAG Reed 70&10% , nis ciataiieshec leat he “ 

2 Err 60&10% See Ammunition CHARCOAL 

Wagon Box Strap........00000 60% | In bags per bag, 95c 

“Seppe CARPET STRETCHERS, _| 17 baes-- +--+ eee ee eee es , 
ies ‘ao 60% See Stretchers. , CHECKS, DOOR. 
GMO ccc cccccccceseocccns 0 
Gem, bronze plated............ 20% | CARRIERS. ee 50% 
Barrel. Hay. 
ease soos es hie sdekwe er OOUd Diamond, Regular...... each, $3 85 CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Wrought RENARD ROL SS. 65% Diamond, Sling........ a 7 OO/ Twan's Volcano ....3:...0656a8ceces 50% 
rought, bronzed............. 40% 
Flush. CARTRIDGES. ini CHISELS. 
hes, cn ET TE. 25% See Ammunition. Inches........ 12 14 
Spring. Round, per sioiss 0 3.50 3 80 
Ne eee 20% CASTERS. — — i 
oo H€avy......seeeeeee 407% ig ae 50&10% a Senin: 040. ent 
Rous 50&10% | re ee Pe rE eT eee 60% larger...... ik tay ee per Ib., 13c 
Ws svrsveascsick. anses 65%, Common Plate. Smaller size, per doz...........- 
SAP ODOC EORTC OECETE 0% | Socket, Firmer. 
er BORERS _ _ porcelian wheels, new 60% (| ga a ee ee 75&10% 

ees ll tti(i“‘“‘“‘“C;W”*WOCOC*C*C*C*C*:C‘CéxRSS OC A ee aOR eR eae tee 7 
Miller's Falls per, doz. $15 s0 Piiledeiphia Plate, new list... .60% | Socket, Framing........+.- +. -50&10% 

Sill basen, No. $1. eee 9 20 neat TEPEEUELELTEEEE EE > 00 Toop ote 209% 

Bung. y tay he Na Ls eee lle ith Nandles........eeeeeeees 0 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.'s No. 1.....10% CATCHERS, GRASS. Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. 

“* No. 2.....10% Casroll’s, No. C........ per doz. $4 25 
$ ; CHUCKS, DRILL. 
BOXES ee we a 2 3 Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
Mail, No......... 1 2 10 Per Wie $560 5 75 6 25 eC eee per doz. $6 25 
as ties $3 50 5 00 21 00|: NO..------- 4 5 6 Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
pallet Per aee...... $6 75 9 50 10 00 SR iat Fclicewssesnawas 5 00 

New Langdon Wencawaaees ee 15&5% CHAIN AND CHAINS. Anti-Bent W “= pega 

one A RIT Re Breast Chains. a 4 10 
ial Osta Doubleslack.......doz. pairs, $5 75| _Each.........$3 90 460 4 85 
BRACES. vo — Snaps. ‘“ 5 00 — gen bg Ww ayn eave ela 65&74% 

P ™ a : 3 25| Common Dash, 

7 ey Epofford’s...... 607% | Without Slide... - e 7 ip eee 4 5 6 
* Neo ects : 22 Per doz....... $9 00 1000 10 80 
Se  eeeseeoenabes $ P , Union, Gal...... 5 7 10 
OG... eeeenesees 3 00 | Bright Ox Chains. _ eee $375 435 5 40 

IONE So hiiccaasic seas 3 30 Z-in., $7 25; j-in., $5 45 per 100 Ibs. CLAMPS 
a. Cable Coil Chains. Adjastelie, si 
neni * ; Beseevessecsereesenees 

Wenzelmann’s Ho. - -per doz. 4 cs Per 100 ths. $1% 80 800 7bo «ho a : 259% 

aye iP OORT T ST ee TT eee 
my. Periods. 6°00 5 90 5 75 5 65| Hose. 

Clover Wrought Steel..........75% | Inch........sssee- i 1 Sherman's, brass, 4-in., per doz. .42c 
Clover Folding.........00.222. ase Per 100ibe.. 22... SH Sk 5 Double, brass, 3-in., 90¢ 








Saw Filers. 
Disston’s list, $30.00........... 30% 
Stearns’, No. 0, $3.50; No. 1, 
$11.50; No. 3, $5.00 doz. 
Wentworth’s, No. 1, $6.25; No. 3, 
$8.75. 
CLAWS, TACK. 
Cast, wood hdle....... per doz.45@60c 
Forged steel,wood hdle. ‘“ $0 80 
pou PT See "i 1 00 
DNR Cna ws tatoeweewte “is 50 
CLEANERS. 
Drain. 
Iwan’s Adjustable............. 55% 
Iwan’s Stationary........... 40&5% 
Pot. 
NUNS rs: 6 iain exer 6seieieears per doz. $0 75 
Side-Walk 
MONE hicais cers bainecos per nee’ 2. 25 
MNase ee bikie epnnsaooeuer sels Aa 
CLEAVERS. 
Family. 
Beatty’s, Inch 7 8 9 
Per dos. .... $11 00 12 50 1400 
MOGER o cisttcesonnaes per doz. $2 25 
Butchers’. 
FRR a Sided dusadatousaces 25% 
CLEVISES 
RMU S586 68s: osackcain everere wccarics 8c tb. 
CLIPPERS 
MOND ai siaid bletaieincaneeamen $1 90@4 75 
CLIPS. 
RRA uhh cihiald a ddeacs wae weed 65&5% 
Damper. 
ee per doz 70c 
ENO eo okir cavasawacaes * 
RA ee “" Be 
CLOTH. 
Emery. 
Orc icncuccwenkenteksadwacn 50% 
MO Milintos essusacsacoagee 50% 
Hardware Wire—full rolls (100 ft.) 
2 Galvanized in fullrclls...... $4 40 
3 Galvanized in full rolls...... 5 00 
4 Galvanized in full rolls...... 5 10 
5 Galvanized in fullrolls...... 5 a. 
6 Galvanizedio fullrolls...... 


56 
7 and 8 Galvanized in full rolls. 6 oo 
Screen Wire. 





12 mesh, painted, per 100 sq.ft. 1 35 
COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 

Mehta. 5 6 7 

Plain Tin, per gro$1 90 240 3 50 

Japanned Tin “* 300 350 4 25 

| Lacquered Tin “* 360 420 4 80 

COMBS, CURRY. 

Nos. Per doz. Nos. Per doz. 
000 ....$0 37 299....$1 05 
al. 60 ks: 85 
ee 396... ¥ ao 
39. 90 S32... 3 20 
89. } ‘85 620. «0: 75 
108 80 1400.... 1 40 

COMPASSES. 

CORMIER > 6562. 00ceendakesawens 60% 
Pencil—Faber’s........ per doz. $1 00 
COPPER—See Metals. 
COPPERS. 

re 
Bes aw ewe aa eee per, Ih. 49c 
1h ib ee oe as 47c;21.. 45c 
3 TWhand larger... ..c0ces “¢ 43¢c 
CORD. 
Picture. 
White Wire (new list)......... 85% 
Sash. 
Regal Brand...........per th. 35c 
Puritan Brand.......... 266 
CORKSCREWS. 
\ ye ere 334% 
Williamson’s Regular.... 408 10% 
Williamson’s Forged Worm....... 50% 
COTTERS, SPRING. 
All sizes (new list)......ccccccees 90% 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 

Brace ami a ues aon wlaielccaia per doz. $ 1.40 
aes yo): Se = 85 
COVERS, WAGON—See Tents. 
CRADLES, GRAIN. 
Morgan's Grapevine...per doz. $22 2% 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. EMERY CLOTH—See Cloth. Wood Pails. ii iat HANGERS. 
Frazer’s, 15 tb, 80c; 25 tb, $1.30each 
CROW BARS. EMERY, TURKISH. Hub Lightning, 15 tb, 55c; 25 tb’ U8. Rolled Bearing....... dha 
Pinch or Wedge Point...... per Ib. 4c 5-Ib. 70¢ each. Storm King Sc adieb a ieieeaNnian , 
SO. 5s vee bee eeke pkgs. 4 kegs kegs | Tin Cans. RINGS a sis's es scinse aw oo aed pow ard 
CUTTERS. No.60 to 150, Sib. 6c 4 4c Chamellene Graphite, XS er er ee 40&10% 
Glass. | Flour ERCGS ve ms ae 3c 3c re $9 50 i yt eee 50% 
DN: suovccensesosees 40 eee 25 00| Wagner's Adjustable....... 70& 10%, 
%{ 6 
Meat ENAMEL, IRON. i 37 00| Warehouse Big Twin.......... 25% 
i Conductor P. 
eo  ) waheepapdmadmede ” Wigealermeplemmmniatie “dee aieanuenen y, | _iwan's Perfection............. 50% 
No. 202, list, $1.50 ea...... 40&74% ENB ose csebsseveneisness 1 25 | Soapstone. .......---++++eeeees 334% Eave Trough. 
se - i i EXTRACTORS, PIG. Family GRINDSTONES. neve rrr ree per gro 2 
‘No. 1 3 ; . BPETIOL. 0... ccc ccecccccees To 
Each.........$0 75 120 280 Ges Posceps, Pig. Inches er 46 a HE... ese eee ecoesc renee 334% 
vennee 9 1 
Slaw and Kraut. EYES. ee ‘ oes Anele 50&10% 
3-knife Kraut........ per doz. 11 50] Bright Wire Screw—See Goods, B. W. Loose. Slidi Folding........... 50% 
s J “ ng ng /0 
1-knife Slaw......... A 75) Drifting Pick... .ccosseses 60, 10&5%| Perton............ $22 00@$23 00! Receding.........+.+...-- 50% 
2-knife Slaw......... ” 2 50} Hooks and— Diaieel ‘ 
I ee “ 7 75 Sch cr cchiesvesseserys 75&10% > Parlor Door. 
RR se te ee oe ae 85% a mene, ‘as'vs ‘ a ‘ a oo. ieee hes per set, $3 75 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. PASTENERS, STORM, SASH. Common Bear'g 1 2 3 ae... = 3 
na alae el SEER at ate °° 3 4 rene #335 315 300 Lane’s New Model... “ 3 10 
NICO 5 os oo 55.555 nb avsessi'ed 50% | Schroeder’s..........-. per doz. $0 90 Le Roy Noiseless.........-.40&10% 
Ns gc osisiveelnws so 1 15 GUN WADS. aera 40& 107, 
DIES AND STOCKS. (See Ammunition). i ery tener 40&10% 
ee eer er. 40% FILES AND RASPS. HASPS. 
Delta — HAFTS, AWL. Hinge, Wrought..............-- 40% 
DIGGERS. LES Pty eer J : cca 
Post Hole. UG ian cetuavccers erry per dos. $0 19| With Staples—See Staples. 
home ete stiS ouch per doz. $9°254 Ulility.....eeeeeceeeeeeeceees Peg. HATCHETS. 
Dts cebbeesecc ney >i 9 00} Nicholson’s— ae 
Bureka 02s... 2.0, S801” American reget OE a © 8 | Gast Claw..° per dow Bi 1601°S 
eS eee ee “ Va ee atent, plain top..... |) 5 Food oak Se iglg 35 
Iwan’s Split Handle. . “ 7 50 Arcade..... bareenibeaes Patent, leather top... 75 cast Mccs eaiveaws.c ag 
mat: Vatielinn “ 9 00 o< Orr ri eaten. SS Sisbae eSceieawsecss % 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern ua 10 00! Great Western........ aa Common o 22 
sige enpeanatae rae 17 00) Kearney & Foot... ep penbteiacedmme 52 HAY KNIVES. 
See also Augers—Post Hole. MAAR os oss cass i 
Divid Wind esaic y= i See Knives. 
BVMIOTS, WIM 0c ccsevccsess 5. % y ig oe Sintth..” HALTERS. cer mane wharecere. 
DOOR CHECKS—See Check X-F Swiss Pattern eee per doz. $1 10 
>KS—See Checks. Steeda? — Aree “4 } Wenzleman’s No. 1.. Per doz. $9 00 
Rn eben \0'9 esses esi $070 E Oe MT “ 9 
DOORS, SCREEN. Le eee gin rope tie....... “ 8 50 Wenzleman’s No. 2.. 9 60 
Heller's 70% | Leather, leather tie..... 11 50 HINGES. 


Net prices 
1 oe 
1 


-in. 4-panel, painted...... 
-in. 3-panel, natural pine, 


fis 4-panel, painted 
fancy 


DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers. 





Ey per doz. $4 75 
DRILLS. Whisson’s Imp......... 66 5 25 
Re hsck ye had ewek eee et 65% 
Blacksmiths’ Twist......cccccccee 60% FORKS. 
Breast. Barley. 
Fray’s No. 9........... each, 1 75 Ge; OW BGs on o's8'n00009 60&10% 
Millers Falls No. 12..... “ 200] Wood, 4-tines........ per doz. $5 00 
Hand. Hay. ‘ 
Goodell’s Automatic, BAD pK Gwendbestavesiae 50&10% 
Os. y 03 TPR Siete eeeoriepetes: 50&10%, 
Perdoz.$7 75 11 50 125011 00| 4-.............ecceeee sees 60% | 
Goodell’s Single Gear, per. doz. 15 75 SO ne pears « 65&5% 
Millers Falls ‘ 12 75 WOE 65 bbb chexesseaseureee 30% 
** Double“ «< 15 25 
Reciprocating Gender 
I ds 304 pera sé) {°S*----------->------- RD 
Bit Stock. en 
Standard List................. 65% MESS cesebkaasbeueeescuaee 60% 
DRIVERS, SCRET’. GAUGES. 
a 8195 ued Rab 
ES ee ee 509 : 
Champion Pattern.............. 70%, Cream Pott. 
Clark's Interchangeable.......... 30% Fairmount.......... per doz. $3 75 
DR le es cecdleanedibw onesie Bot | Marking, Mortise, etc........... 
Reed’s Lightning............. MeN Gakceweessoseuvasbuaees ee eur Nets 
Goodell’s Spiral........ 50, 10, Hat 
Yankee Ratchet................50 Saw 
as “ Spiral... .”508&10% Wire. 
EAVES TROUGH, GALVANIZED. Sis Scsue dhe ohsueesesne 25% 
Terms, 2% for cash. Factory ship- GIMLETS 
ments generally delivered. SRL kG yds sosbadoseucee 35@40% 
1 i > 
See also conductor pipe and elbows GLASS, WINDOW 
EGG BEATERS—See Beaters. PRRs skaeskheave>eanesee 90&10% 
, SUED nea secs hck sce spen' ssh 0% 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
Adjustable Stove. GLASSES, LEVEL. 
PO i cause beaux ees per doz. $0 70 
eee 5 6 7 24-inch “ 55 
Smooth, per doz:$0 85 100 1 35 i aha at ad 
Plan’'d “ 200 225 290 GLUE. 
Corrugated Stove. Bulk. 
ee 5 6 7 WIR icsnssesecoe -per | db. os 
ss per: doz: $0 “d 90 1 30 eee ee 
ol’d, 165 2 35 oe ge eee a! 16he 
Pad, 3 2 33 90 75 Liquid 
Four-Pi i 2 
tae DS MUN ss scveeechooeeee 40% 
eee 5 6 7 Le Page’s— 
Smooth, per doz a 80 085 1 25 List “A” 374% 
Planished “ 75 195 255] List Bel 2122334 
ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. SM Er secnicupcabenseuseze 25 %, 
Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne, ; : GOODS 
7 Round Corrugated. EUS FE: a sna sebbbnb sess epee 85% 
7 GREASE, AXLE. 
Wood Boxes. 
Diamond... sss ...per gro. $5 4 
ae 
OU ES a ee 33 
Paragon...... pbvseseeeboew 'OOe 





Subject to discount. 


FLUE STOPPERS—See Stoppers. 
FORCEPS, PIG. 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
Blacksmiths, Hand. 


SPN SRE A er eine 50&10% 
Engineers 

FCS SEW ede ev eeeo ane n ne 50&10% 
Farriers 

Ce ieeue Sees Gaeben enh aee 40&10% 
Machinists 

PLCC hele pu bdeuwe ame we 60&5% 
Nail. 

Pibaedth ones ela baeakwawes 40&74% 

Quaker i Ree per | doz. " 4 

ae 

Ds soba cobGeceu es 308&5%, 
Riveting. 

Pewee see ser sober souseran ee 40% 
Shoe. 

CSc skeen per doz. $1 25 
Tack. 

Ress os sakes 


per doz. $0 35 
Pol’d Iron, ibe no. 50 


Mall. Iron, Inlaid. se 1 55 
Magnetic..... ‘Z 2 3 
Pet Got... 5... $0 70 O 80 1 00 
Magavine..........- per doz. 4 75 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Heavy Hammers and Sledges. 
LS 2 a 663% 
De UIE So cs se sa bosses pe 70% 
Masons’. 
Single and Double Face. ..... .663% 
HANDLES. 
Auger. 


Common Assorted... .per doz. $0 55 
Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 1 & 2, 


eGR s ve) © oo 
Ives’ Adjustable....... per set, 1 35 
esse oSSa nick aaah asew eu Eons 
Chisel. 
Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, Assorted, 


33c; Large, 38c per doz 
Hickory, Socket Firmer, Biteneved, 

27c; Large size, 30c per doz. 
Applewood, Tanged, Firmer, As- 


sorted, 34c; Large, 42c per doz. 
Applewood, Socket, Firmer, As- 
UNG ssn ca ncnke per doz. $0 30 
Fee Ear, 40% 
ee I RIE 555 8 Sh ard cere sooo e 40% 





Blind. 

Clark’s Gravity . per doz. sets, e b 
og Re ere: 65% 
Shepherd’s Noiseless, for Wood 


ere per doz. $1 05 
Gate. 

0 ON Oe 2 3 
Hgs & Ltch, doz. $2 50 325 4235 
Hinges only ‘ 200 250 
Latches only. 90 Oe occae 
Knuckle........ per doz. prs. $6 00 
oe is = “peta, “6 78 
DISSES ....:00. ~ orm. 950 


Screen Door. 


RO MEL. 055 bisa sa s:5'9 gross $6 50 
rr err ay sig 
Spring. 
ID aces eG 5s hs shoe ee 258&5% 
— Dbl. Acting. . ae 
Coc eon eee seseceerereessess (7) 
Ideal Detachable....per gro. $11 00 
NDB 5 Soins bis db ea cae cod 40 
New Idea.......... per gro. $7 20 
Ee re rer ero 20% 
Wrought Iron. 
eee ee ee ere 


Light Strap Hinges.... 
Heavy Strap Hinges. . 
Light T Hinges 
Heavy T Hinges........... 


40& 10% 








File, assorted, 13c; Large, 16c per doz 
Hammer. 
Adze Eye........ per doz., - to 75c 
Blacksmiths’..... 0c@75c 
Machinists’....... = isca@sin 
SE ees Sees - 40 
Hay and Manure Fork........... 35% 
| a 35% 
eee per doz. $0 75 
ee 
Screw Driver 
Sn ae fe 37 
IEE MMi con twinsa twee Hi 48 
Shovel and Spade...... snbwbvaseee ee 


Extra Heavy T Hinges....... 664% 
Screw Hook and Strap. 
O00 Be hc sat per 100 ths. $5 00 
14 to 20in..... ees st 4 75 
2200 SG Ms oss = = 4 25 
Screw Hook and Eye 
Bis cso ewke er doz. pair$2 25 
i SMA Sree Pe 4 2 85 
i ene ee - aa 3 60 
HOES. 
PIR Niviewa abuses ewonscse> 70% 
Grub. 
Ee rere rrr ere 
Serre per doz. $5 00 
Ladies’ and Boys’.........---- 70% 
DE re bS ces ch eS eeaee ss se 75% 
ee See ee ee 60% 
PONE sacac cee bccSssensewess 70% 
HOLLOW WARE—See Ware 
HOOKS 
And Eyes. 
ESS cee hesaees’. +- +0ntey 
BE SwrkasenGel cecsee> 005009 
Ce rer per gro. 50810% 
Belt. re 
BOWIE. ccc cceccccescces 7 
pS See I re 65&5% 
Bench. 
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Box. Standard, 
Inch.. 7 10 12 BRAM 6's sche 0106 a 1 2 Brick ennnseedaniaons NAIL PULLERS. 
ae.” “9 10 230 250 300 Bach Sa hapecophaes $0 60 100 cks...........++....per crate, 42¢} See Pullers. 
Bush. 
NAI 
Common Axe Handle, per doz. $8 50 MACHINES. See Sets. wahinaites 
Chain. Boring. Without With 
mcr 1s i hk sae Augers Auger NETTING POULTRY. 
Pr 100 $7 60-8 10 975 1150 12 60 ca... Per doz. $3 a ; 40 Fe ther rr before weaving.. - - 80&5% 
Clothes Line. 00 alvanized after weaving ........ 75 
Jepanned.:...+.+5% per doz.22c@24c sem Riveting. CHG PIRCOB es odd So Sccca py ncies 6sas& 
Galvanized........ “ 50c ne: dats ead aude NIPPERS 
Coat and Hat. a... cans oakt sag ; b= End Cutting. , 
Cast Iron....... per gro. 72¢@$1 50 Little Giant......... 00“ Stubb’s Pat 
NS | er ane 80% KNIVES. Pony, Pomeroy...... * ; 0 Per dtoua.. sy peas 65 6 os 
Conductor. Beet Topping. Washing. End and Diagsnel Cutting. j 
MGMSGES, ...0s.scecsessoesss eek Fe Cine Die aa Mere cee ,.:..-..... 60 00] Swedish Side. Inches... 
sv cicerexssiceiaes rn eee cir enetocess 3 40 Multi-Motor ...... 65 00] Per dozen............. $450 5 75 
poy CONE TIOOD s 65 vcicdecic ceases s 15% = etry ste ee eee wees 25 00} Hoof. 
Common, riveted, painted Corn. BED e o9:< + si02 aeseie 12 00 Py Se 40& 
Cen s oc wen per doz. $2:25) Clipper........0..5...perdos. $1 75 & AD 
Little Giant. 1112000. 3 25} Disston’s............ “ 275/08 MAIL BOXES. ’ 
ani aes shea “ 3, 00 | See Boxes. NOZZLES. 
go Goods, Bright Wire ™ Woodford... 6.26.80 - 2°25 MALLETS ro 
- . rawing. : E enuine Gem........ per doz. $3 90 
sane. Carpenters’. agi ost? 
StANGRG. .. 25500 N ; ‘ Seagal 7 
——* Nos. 3 1 Adjustable....... . ‘ ee — Me 15% Pibgs Head, Small. 2ROr, doz. $5 00 nsemnmmnnbonboaian * * 300 
| Aero ere $1 "0 wn Bad : “ pee vo SPDONEAIG «occ ess 15% “ “ Medien: 7 > ae NUTS, HOT PRESSED 
eo ; : “ 5 6 Pay | 25&5% Round gwen “ee : : “ 2 25 Square Blank. 5 
Hammock. ignumvite... 4 00 ns. oe 
‘ American, Sickie Edge. -doz. $10 50 Square Hickory s 2 50 Ib.. 93c 8 | i 
With plate.......... doz. 50} C ropa tastes 7 : c 6}3c Sic 5ic Se 44c 
on pergom $0) Canton, Sickle Bdge... 8 25/ °° | Memunivie... 4 15] Square Topped. 
Lambrequin, or Drapery, per gro. ..21c Iwan’s, Sickle Edge.... “* 9 501° °""""> - sag iw 4 § 2 
Rn Moe ee 50%G @50810% Iwan’s, Impv'd Serrated “* 10 00] Applewood.......... 2 1 70 a ca cen i 
Potato and Manure............- 663%} Lightn’g, Holt’s Genuine % 6 50] Hickory............. ** $1@1 50 Por 5-Ib. boxes, add 4c per Ib. to 
Screw. Lightning Pattern...... “ 6 00} Hickory, Sheet Iron.. “ 1 50| *Pove prices. 
acne 758&10% Wadsworth’s Sp’r Point. “* 9 00 OILERS 
kesh oneeeetes seeees . 1} Hedge. a ° 
Seat S ara a ae we Ib.54c oe eee rerio per doz. $6 00] Door. MATS. mag ONE COPPER 66.5. 6:05.5 vain sic 70% 
Degies esos se aiees 2 ee kM National Rigi er 2) 
Se - ieee Recs , 
. Mincing. | Acme Steel Flexible..... 03 a gag meol 
OOPS, TUB. ee: ae eo i 691! Stove ee per doz. "$2" 00 #2 28 
’ ‘ mon, Double.... “ 90 4 Seg Al 
Miawic. «065 per case of 3 doz. $2 25 Streeter, 4-blade ieee “ 1 30 eae Biwi neck teens per gro. 83 25 a 
vester, G-blade..... « 2 004 NO Leeeee eee egress JOMMON............ er doz. ; 
HOSE, GARDEN. Paine No. i ‘Asbestos Toasters, or Copper Plated Steel. ” sale o 
Coupled vig wire - covered Stove Mats, Malleable Iron............ 
ef Common...... per doz. $0 60@1 00 , With hands. .«..%.: per dos. 110] Japanned..............00 00d 6 fh 
Velvet, 3 ply-2” quer. press.... Tic] ame ee “1 40@1 75{ No, 2 Asbestos Toasters, with 4 
Belipse p! u SSS ++ ++ FEC! Scraping. BRE os ac ades oaiaial boss per doz. 60 B OPENERS. 
iamond “ s ~ ‘11 c] Beech Handle 75@1 00 "i 
Geneva, ‘ “ “ ‘13. ¢ L NG a on aa ty OS ects 3 
at “2 = ——e : Saf ae 5 25@6 00 MATTOCKS. Sen gare saat per du_ : = 6 00 
ee ] 3 80 
- KNOBS. taco Pasa cleieaactnn ck Taos 70% | Can. 
COTTON COV. RUBBER HOSE. oor. Wak ree eda caedensinsedenead 60% Delmonico....... per doz. $1 30 
High Grade-}”-guar. press.400 tbs. 11 Fe Pues cee leans -™ doz. * 05 Never Slip. ......... “ 65 
3/’-guar. press. s.11}c ; ani Rabie aioe 125 : — ; AULS. Crate. 
° “ ee eeeeeseceees e ron, . ~ 0 13 16 18 
Special ~ © 300% ote asa ; 1 25 
rei < « tee 4 caneeein Per doz...$4.00 450 525 560| V.&B.... “ 
e Wood Face. lbs.... 10 12 TA Say nd + 
ies HUSKERS. ger Long. Weed Chai’: oe $5 00 550 600 : OUTFITS, COBBLING 
«cc OE B E Batension. aaaaatihianii epee: 9e@l4c| Lake Super’r & Oregon Pat, 75&5% ee sMagaans — "t 63 
Per doz..$2 00 2.00 1 75 80 RRR ern - j 
Neescsse r. get etter ettteteteneees 4c MEASURES. vinsiacaaet baesasienaint sare 
er gro. .$5 40 6 00 6 00 10 50] S!ep PADLOCKS 
Per eseuen Pg oe asa Ob 5 a 74c| Galvanized, doz... 425 3 0° NS Eureka 
eckarcet B - Lf —- with Shelf, add 10c. Japanned, “ 175 245 315 eid adi se!elbnieielie vie-cin: AOMEROEO OES 
TT rr ON iki oti 5606 OG 8 oe ee ees 
Rel ais $215 215 85 1 45 CEDURES, BE To cols. 6 6's vine doe MILLS, COFFEE Cream. rane. 
inkerhoff's. , 4 
‘ 14-qt., ith x 
oo ag $14 40 re ie ee Pies Rein ea cela weteoe sates sane 20- oy without gauge, per doz. $3 2 
RON, ; ‘oli ¢. + lea dala hatte dete ot 20-qt., with gauge “ ; 
I ON PIG 3 -in. Flash Light... per. doz. $9 00 NOU aan s:scseeaa Saas 46ianS Sa 50 
See Metals.—First column. 2j-in. Regular....... 50 *f0 G 
: 3°-in. Regular... .... “ 800 MITRE BOXES. ett acide tihng: >) 
IRONS. hi cos 23 5t 
Curling. Pa ; See Boxes. 14-qt., 8 sa 23 75 
ARO CE 10-qt., IC Tin. ... oe ( 
BoE rr rrpetow $0 207 Vehicle ovine HT 80 MOPS. aa 6 2S ee 
ears cas dp rss “ 58 PROMDEG. eso ssid caasvews tose 9 00] Ble. . ccccccccccvceces per doz. $3 15 —— ” i 17 00 
Princess Ris ap Padi : 70 LEADERS, CATTLE Handled Cotton. Mi’ 'd, qts. 16 18 20 
Thelma... .+s+eeeees Pounds. i 1} 2 
Pinkine..... “ RMON: asa 5/3/08 Sie 1 2 3 Per doz.. $5 ‘0 570 650 7 40 
ae ee a ane aia. $055 070 275 Per dozen. $2 00 2 ‘35 265 3 25| Water. 
. Gal ize 
abies ............. ‘sinne LEATHER, LACE. MOWERS, LAWN. jaan. ew 3 ae 
4 a aaa sense oes wee aR 60&5% oo B. rae. 
“eee «ETE OOM é : ‘Soe pica Rg 16 a cag : 
Common, polished, peta tbe 3 95] E% Quality....... per sq. ft. $0 35} Each........... $650 725 8 00 Cable 3-Hoop... 2. sales 
0. 70 Asbestos...... $1 20 net. King Universal—B. B ane SOE + 9 « +e rs $13 
aie SS 1 35 LEATHERS, PUMP. — Standard, 2-Hoop.... ‘“* 2 15 
Common, nickel plated...... 5°95 | Valve and Plunger.............. 10% po eovpeaeeneets ae sg os Standard, 3-Hoop:::) “2 30 
vm EERE a0 50.5 5:0 0's 
eae ly a ia i Seated ae i = ' LIFTERS. Big Giant......... 350 390 425 PANS 
Laundry, oe eas is 6 25 ae Com. Little Giant........ ZOO 2.G8- 2 Ta PNM ies ea nc cs tives sneess 65% 
rs. Pott's, “s oppered....... per gro.1 75@3 65 Fry - 
No. 50 J, Enterprise, per set 93 Ideal........... J 5 50 NAILS Ce Y 
go. 5 : c Retin, Conneind + 00 . y ommon dent naawee eee alee 75&10% 
i oe ad ~ ; 90 inte, Niceeled a0 5 00 Cut OS ree .. base, $3 00 Acme TOC CCE TT 60% 
NossT 2 00! Transom. CH HOB 0600 Siawseedauteee 3 10| Roasting. 
—— Sad ee per Ib 54 RMI soc es coevesabaoess 80%, | Wire. ~—— 
Py ee 54 LINES. — ie. teeeeeeeeeeeees ~ Der doz$4'75 5°75 650 7°50 
6 Ib. Household. . $3 50) “halk —————“— -- 274] Newerburn 400 450 5 50 6 00 
9 lb. Dressmaker’ rs npilshotseheng 425 Twisted i in ” ft. an oa: Savory, No. 200....... per doz. $8 40 
7S os nosy po 425] Nos. 8 9 NE) De aCe Ee $2 85 ? 
al alan ah il b Gro.#1 50 2 0 2 4s 250 3 00| CatoaG LOB sscccccscccesee 248 —— PAPER. 
Rl Sees 1 — in 50- ‘. balls. 4 Horse Shoe. = 
uck Nest. d ' elie at 2 3 4 EN a ate a/diore ate 100 lbs. : 
Double eg aa -per doz. $5 a 2 og lida aie ~~ me ae Ausable. . perecaeeapaveces’> 55&5 (sooo ghttladeltada per 100 Ibs “ = 
NSS Soes vieweicer sd ‘each 3 60 _— we 7 —- Capewell.... CORI 3 Legge dy pet Se e += 
TAC ie o> saa 3 3 CCE. ccc cccccccees rrr 55&5 No. 20, Red Rosin. . .per roll, 60 
: KS Put J : 
ie ensue Per doz... Pa oe a — eweses ovccccccecce = 0 No. 30, Red Rosin... “ 85 
Woton. | Mansons’, int 100-ft. hanks: .doz. 80¢] Clover Leaf’... ribs net, 1ohe| 52Rd and Emery. 
Cloth pe fe . 
ED s 50 ~ Jut Ste: || CRS list, 50% 
sal eT eee eee % CS eee per doz. $0 95 ts ee ee 7% 
Nos..... 60-ft. Sisal.......... : 1 404 _ Brass Heads.........0see0++++25%| Wrapping. 
ateesendsee “ae of? S04t. Cotton, ....+.0. ye 1 15} Brads......ccecccccccccececsss +85 JO OIE dda en pa perlb. $2 75 
iweresewe 80| 50-ft. Braided Cotton, ‘ 25 | Furniture. ..ccccccccccccccccccs List WES ogre sicecitaaks “ 2 a8 
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Bay State...... 4 Hollow.... 17, 1916. 
Turntable. 2200.12" 13 00 —  hladebeebaelethelebeteheee 40%! Cond PUNCHES. 

White Mountain ‘ : z 00 eovcccsccens each, 54c agente Buck. SAWS. 
eee o . 
jesesnes 7 00 PLUMBS : peeexjenssewn ee ae or oe Disston’s..... 

Potato. TO ac ouetimaateaes MR csvacncaseor = a, 00.20% 
Goodsell’s Sa: Common.....++.++000ee++00. Nets} Saddlers’ per D>. sg ee en nm NRE 1105 .20% 
Goodsell’s were 10} in., dz. 6 50 | Davis’ qapetteseesseseeecsss MOQ Teen Butchers’. a 

’'S in. dz.5 50 | Davis’ i 259, tela per doz. 60c@70c Disston’s.....066% ee 

covcccccvccce 15% aa ok, 72c@84c Ci: la seeeeereee 30% 

Adze Eye Or soo POI PUTTY ‘Disston’s 

e ° ISSUOM BS... +eeee 
Drifting and ‘Poli Mager sesevesss a Drive Well Points. pis et emp dh ef pee $0810% 
Surface... =... ereretnetee seit 13a5sq%| Stictly pure.....per 100 ibe, $5 00 OndS' eee eeeeeeeeere ness 50% 
peobonsknsesseteseeues 70% Wrts POKERS, STOVE. Barn Door RAIL. _ son 

r’t Steel, st ° ommon. 

c a Nickel Plat vstr't or bent, per dos. $0 $$] Matchless, lia. ° | Common. ...-per dos. $1 $3661 60 
a! ters’ € ted, “ eetiiees ASAR. ;...cacescox A ci ek aa ia ata 2 
— 8’, or shel. coil handl’s ; om King + ID. .ssreneeeeee 6 ec Cross-Cut. 5% 
Perdes.’'$2°00 260 300 4's Pp — ¢ Disston’s 

2 OKES i : See ssseesecees 

ee... 60 3 00 4 50 | Cracker Jack meernr MAL. pat ee ie. | Simonds’..........04- nesseny 45% 

—__paathageteeeneseRee Jovetan pr Go. 94 so] Dennsed wrong ice: pr ft 41° Dehornin, ° 

eeeeee o : . 
D ’ 
Clo PINS. Metal. nes Coal or Wood ee ISStON S...+.0++e00e per doz. 5 75 
thes. ee per doz. $5 20 Hack. 
Common. . 50, }-gallon, Gorden. Disston’s 
oyt’s..... --per box of Sgro. $0 42 Black Silk, No. 60, Pe doz. $7 00| Steel....----..- ell a es ela aad 25% 
eae ee 1 - 25 —. Steel, Salad hailed tet che 664% Spe aa ea eth oa 50% 
Riche. . 39 | Black Silk, No. 70, c—_ i Malleable Iron, heavy......... ie 25% 
° ay. “eee ewnee (7) Hand and R - 
Fluted, 15- Black Silk, per doz. 2 25 F Bae 4 
Fluted. i hee per doz. $1 01 No. 80, gs: ana SUAS $2 20@$2 40 | tantra _ al Terncccsccccense 5% 
Spiral.. {hee . : : pave % 1 60 Black Silk, No. 90, ian 3 75 wn—W ood D100, fost ye a D8, 12, 76, 112, ° 
tee 1 90 | shoe per doz. 12 00 — EYE TE ETE per doz. $3 25 | Keystone nai (new list): .... 25% 
M. AES aa eee e nterprise, h eae oe 
Conductor. PIPE. P. oP Lin eweiee per doz,. .36¢@50e Lown G00 555555. “ ; 25 | Our Saw, Sus oor doz. $3" 00 
see »C, O..++0 0000 ae umbo, 36 teeth... .. % 2 75| OurSew.sip........ “ 
~ Gauge Conductor Pipe Imperial oeanea 5se@$i 75 00 Keyhol tees : 50 
Dogg or corrugated. pe, "gins cylaileis POT GIO. 22000 RASPS—See Files. DI “ ‘ 
reese ssesesnswes sirens 70&10 Black E Sere errr 
a reir G, L. #6 Deaiers:— 70% Bia Eagle, 1-Ib. cans, pr.gr..$15 00 | Star. mane ———_ ||. aes 

A sagt + days; 2% Cash 10 days. or ee ee. 70 UNE oc ss scavcepuensal 30% Simonds’............ 

—_ pments generally delivered Paste, }- . oe = per doz. 75 OE RR eA Re 60% oc 30% 
a. Liquid, 00 eieep aie etaaaa Z| Panel. 

Full coils....... Liquid, }-pt. ce” = 00 |g RAZOR STROPS. MT RU incase caaveseeed 30%, 
Cuboulls..........0202+- ea 14 i-pt. Air Drying Iron ; 75 | Star (Honing)........... 50% |" "Dissto . 
siete hi c namel..... ea (i) i ’ 

os. Black Jack, j-th. cans. “* 1 25 REGISTERS 5 lich atalaaiaa 25% 
Acme—Inches. . Dixon’s Carb. of I oa 9 25 (All Sizes) . Rift sa 

a 5 6 7 Nickel Plate ron. ‘ 5 75 1 Sizes). imate? 

Ditih o6 Matec : 4 50 {opennet. Bronzed & Pl onds’.--........ 

Planished, “ 9ic  12}c ite Porcelain E ated..... = |edit, 45% 
liensiidiien . 30c¢c 31c¢ 38c POPPERS, CO Solid Brass ny Hes —_ Galatea 0% a. 

Polished ooth. 77¢ 8c 9%c | Round or Sq RN. Single Valve 7 wena ven —_. er. 4 Common........ d 

Planish gr rers 144c 15$c 18 ¢ oan, Seat uare, 1-qt..per doz. $1 00 Ds cb ats rd and Side- Clover leaf.......... per doz. $4 50 
A revem oral pda oat 2 wala na . gees eseaprgrnergae % SAW a sites 

pene -tadinn. 5 6 Pee ed 3 00 Ja REGISTER FACES. BUCKS—See Bucks. 
ee : ane 74c 80 9c — pomeged a and Plated, SAW SETS—See Sets 
© = by . ooth T's. ann ap a7 eed & Lambert’s, cach $4 00@6 00 scinieeiiioiie'd 6 60% SAW TOOLS—See Tools 

ececece e ty.. je 

: n. Planished Tapers... ig cache 78@8 50|H 14x14 to 38x42... 10% “eee 

ale Patent Lock Pipe—Stove. @8 50) White year Peg sae oF es 608&10% ate, plain. .....per doz. $1 25 
5” 6 7 76 POWDER. Solid iceee or caer See ba 40% on, painted.... “ | 1 70 
Cents etal.. } 
Cant sie Blue... 94 108 See Ammunition. RINGS nen Count SCALES 
‘ ounter. ” 
Peerless, * oH a 10 11 PRESSES, F Bull. a 
lex 8 10 11 » FRUIT AND JELL a, 40& 
Yale , Rus. Fin eS ie Se & eee Manufacturing C bel >, headland tamdalats 24-in. 3-in. Platform. + ++ -40810% 

» uplex, Planished i = Hd 18 ng Co..... 25% Rea's iinprov ee eas $2 40 $275 POE sa ssiebGawseseewes 50% 
sony cones 15 16 17 +4 PRIMERS. eet auie... doz. 2 00 fg SCISSOR : 

a es made up,.add per joint See Ammunition Nickel plated......... 125 1 50| Star........ s 

e-up ee eted, lic. Crating . ~~ Mingire—eg eaiccoame 1 35 maT, eee 60% 
lair’s Rin , . 
Wrought Iron Gas Pipe Disston’s Pol. RUNERS. Blair’s omen. oe per doz. $0 58 Grain. SCOOPS. 
otis black i Henry's Improved... .. per doz. $6 50 Brown’s Rings....... “ 75|  4-bu. “Hercules” 
aon Bek......... discount, 60% Daas ieee. .... * 75&10 Soodshi,._ * 50 i. ae ane doz. 4 70 
[e! to oom af teeeeee — 0UltC<“C:*;*~S 80% | Champion Ringers... “ 80 sia 
oni.” 70% Hill's Ringers... . a a SCRAPERS 
febin: , galvanized. . “ 624% Cork. PULLERS. Major Ring boxes...“ $3 Triangul 
1 ngs.... “ s __ ee TT 
— oe. o 50% ie a Restart ocala ice” —. per doz. $4 00 
7-in. to 12-in., een vd 573 g Phoenix ebaieseeageig: each, $3 10 her Rings..... : Le Cast Steel 
~ 4 wick and Hasy...... verine Ringers... 2 ee 
57% Nail. Easy...... so 2 70 Pru ny ingers. 80 | Road. per doz. 60c@75c 
PLANES. Giant.. ite... Cubic ft 
Stanl ; Giant Pattern. ...... perdoz. 1080 Key. per Ib..... 30c| Without run’s, ea. 7 5 3 
ey Iron Bench..........+.- Nets — Gane “: 9 00 Split, soma With pcg ea$4 00 375 350 
email « 9 00 ot square......... per doz. $0 17 7 2 
Geeta NE ge - nt eevemed.......... ° 32 SCREEN DOOR HING 
See Metals i as epee ag 
in Column 1. Awni PULLEYS. d RIVETS ce cee gross, $6 50 
wning—Jap'd.... a Burrs. a” ois | ea. tea oT “ 6 75 
PLIERS ny) ysl 0% i ae 

ee a Sob10% | Coppered Iron... - 22... 22s 10% | Bench SCREWS. 

pan eer ae Se. Wood Wiel oa, .. per doz. $1 75 ie 408:10% Iron, inches.... _ 1 1k 
B —_ Wood Wheel, 6-in., pass k 1 80 | Slotted OS apd By $0 10] Wood, whi $4 00 4 75 34s 

ernard Se . not, Tubular. OZ 40c@45c Hand U white maple.. .per do: 36 
wed ooosseecsseee 309) | Hol House Fania... per doz, 2 55] Nos. 1 and 2 assorted si Fae 5%, new list 
ac 0 Screw—Jap'd WD'd... 020000000 50810 eg sizes, doz. 45c Jock arte be 
and Diago : sss ccsesysoceesae T SE ag or Coach — ail sizes, gimlet 709 
Swedish Side. .... oy ies 20% ~ sepa ROPE ia pointed ssoeense" ait son 
coccccccce ommon... ; 3 aan ie 0 
lates. | Common-Senie,3in.. doz. $0 18 | 45-16 in. Com. a pgs me 
Black Bull I — attern, 2-in.. ‘* i 5-16 i on reels. per tb. Hn : oe 1 
peabesdes eal.. a 2 n, Com. e 4c a oe ae 
Farmers’ Choice... per doz. $8 25] Steel 222022200 ‘ 20| _ 4, 5-16 in. Imp'l «ee Der doz!" 18¢ 20¢ 26e 30¢ 23¢ 25¢ 
RR i.  ieammeenaiit r 25 | Sésal. 21 ¢ Wood 
ie Ist Quality i 
Fiat and Round N Hard APP re rrr F. H. Bright. 
ia tig Sees 17 iveecechiassgaee 
Bernard's. . a P —_ Spout UMPS P ‘ts Manila. “Grade, rates, per Ib.. 5 ¢ Fr it: Japa. tee eer i148204 
Resnard’s.......+++++.++++04- ie at st quali go. » > -~—hdadhheadadhdedmteeadaae 5& 
De teret patos, oe ieee v5 130 10] oa sigc IO ce] RiH. Br Ben eae 
epee sett ots 50% | Biieaara. RULES. _ S| RCH: Nekei Plated! 1.1117 70813% 
Gas.—Inches 7 Cyclire, Bin. +. = efe dlow. 14 zo) Boxwood. ea Seger egiae “3 
Per di sn nl Se cpper..... * a oo ase crane ecoscas cat Nets SCYTHES 
os...$3 00 350 4 50 Daisy....... ee: . kee 6 yaar yr eaaaesehgniateie aa Nets | oc. Ve Be. grass. 
5 50 iin... ....50 3 00 SASH Clipper, —_,......... per doz. $8 00 
Oe 2 25 Ss ‘ WEIGHTS. lover Leaf D te peeeoe - 25 
ee Weights. Honest Dutchm hman. 7 50 
9 | “taped 7. 7% 
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SETS. SQUARES. 

Nail. Steel and Iron.......... 40% new list 
Round, common..... ge $0 33 (Add, for bluing, $2.50 per dos., net.) 
Square, common..... 42 aire 
Octagon, cor common. ‘ 33| 7 isco tks kev arpaanos eed a 
No. 5, sauare. «1. : Tey ond Bowe... 

Pg point, knurled...“ 75 Try a, ice. 

. LIE " 00 
PEE o 52555568 908 per doz. on 4 ab 3 ebeuts 70% 
MME cs lsst iis eee) | |[U~!UC!CUC!™:C:*;~*:*=“‘“ SCS 

Saw. 

Aiken’s Pattern...... per doz. $3 50 SQUEEZERS, LEMON. 

Common Lever...... = 1 20| Common Wood........ per. doz. £0 70 
Disston’s Monarch... ‘“* 6 50} Porcelain Lined, Wood.. 1 25 
Disston’s X-Cut..... os 12 00] Boss, malleable iron. a 1 20 
RONG 36 ces 0os0% = 1 50| Iron Frame, pore’n bowl “* 1 90 
ee ee x 80 | Iron Frame, glass — it 2°35 
o_ oat eee re : is rome Giant, = iron. 4 00 

ash’s X-Cut........ me rum, japanned....... 3 60 
Stillman’s Lever..... - 1 30| Drum, nickel plated.... “ 4 50 
Stillman’s X-Cut..... “* 2 50 

SHARPENERS, SKATE. ‘dime —— 
Pe rr per doz. $1 60/ Barbed............. per tb. 93@9ic 
SHAVES, SPOKE. hc ae la 

DR pansssswne's per doz. $1 > + 85" Polished......... per 100 tbs. $2 59 

es, seccecce 5 Gian Galvanized....... se 3 29 

tanley’S........ssesseeseeeeeee Netting. 

SON 55 63:9:959:9099.6946 505506 15% +o per 100 Ibs. 4 10 

—_ SHEARS. . fia - 4 . 

runing. roug aples, Hasps an 
Buckeye, No. 1...... per doz. $5 75 Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 
Buckeye, No. 2...... « Staples, and Hooks and 
California Pat.,9-in..  ‘“* 3 20 oS eee 80&10& 10% 
California Pat.,10-in. “ 4 00 PERIEE DEBUG 00.005 ove ccvccs 75&10% 
Draw Cut, No.3..... “ 13 75 
= ay bey 4.. ‘“ - : . kg STEELYARD. 
enry’s Pa " 

Per doz...$1 40 2 10 2,90 P 80 Discount 25%. 

ee ore per doz. 00 

Poi BBA. STONES. 
eS ee 6 64 7 = |Axe. 

Reg. Grip...... $11 25 1150 12 00| Hindostan........... per tb. 53@7 ¢ 
Nar. Grip., doz. 1100 1125 12 25 fore Grit..........- = 9tc 
BM oe eens sane ieee es 60% | _ Washita............. 38 
Tinners’—See Snips. AAC 60% @60&5% 
Oil—Mounted. 
SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. Arkansas Hard...... per doz. ri p> 
od a Arkansas Soft....... 15°3 
ee see $060 0°75 1°10 Bayne oo ib. 6h@ot 
tfield’ i/—Unmounted. 
oe isisexa'esh $090 130 220 —— — teeees per Ib $2 40 
rkansas Soft....... 

SHELLS—See Ammunition. Lily White... pe 40 

SHELLERS, CORN. Queer Creek........ es 15 

Salon er doz. $6 75 Ouachita..........- ~ 38 

ot tc ee! pee es P , WME. 0.65656 ces 40 
SHIELDS. Scvthe. 
‘ ; Black Diamond........ per gro. $8 00 

Expansion Bolt Shields. .........60% on & 425 

SHOES. Gem Corundum...... =~ 7 50 

Conductor .....0s00% eeoccccece 60%j| Green Mountain..... Ps : = 

SHOT—See Ammunition. Quinnebogsscsiics 600 

, SHOVELS AND SPADES. PRO MUMS oss 6s vcc'ses = a 9 

"Ko. 2 2,  aeeemens ee per doz. $5 50 STOPS, BENCH. 
De eee ner ji 00] Hotchkiss’............ doz. $3 50 
pst 5‘ en ie Discount, +" % oie r Bae War reat — * 
er doz. 
ech hollow bek, a “ 75 STOPPERS, FLUE. 
Jational. 4 75 
a se SS ee PR Oe 
Mohawk... “ “  “ .. 9 00] Gem, fiat, painted...... is 85 
Drain. Gem, cor’d, decorated... “ 70 
2 oe POTOCHON 5s io6.0 50060005 BOI Rinehte........ oc ncssc es 90 
atiroud, elc. io | eee * 70@85 
Black Diamond...... per | doz. $12 00] Skinner’s CommonSense “ 80 
PDs <5 bd Re oes a 40 
gga BSc iywisiain cities 0 ; = STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 
Vaterland. a ait cuet. oe 9 50 STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 
ollow Back........ cS : 

P Ames’, new list. .... Discount, 104% STOVE POLISH—See Polish. 

now, 

Fisk, ee $1 65@$9 00 STRAPS. 
aska Steel. BOOP esescesevers d 1 80 
ifn eran ened per doz. $3 50 Shale poiuuanaeancs i ii so@r0 

r STRETCHERS. 

Cast Iron. ee Carpe. 

Painted... sseeeeeee. a) eee -----++-- per doz. $3 _o 
«Oo S0810% | Malieable Yron.s<12<1 st? 70 
Pp H CTTECTION.. ccc ccccce D 

ainted, new list........ 40&10&5%  onerws “ 4 50 

SLEDGES—See Hammers. Wire 

SNAPS, HARNESS. . §. Elwood’s. -per | doz. $6 00 
Se . S. Elwood's... Pra seers “ 4 
Fenpan Pattern israel 3 oat Liste Giant ee “ a a. 
ED PR Ste isan sé esaees 60% eee | Es i en “ 6 25 
SNATHS. Canton Tackle Block. “ 9 50 
Double Ring, Bush..... WAIROL Bs 5:6 aceon ns “ 6 25 
Patent oy Bush. eee: per doz. $7 ; BORON 5 5.4 36 sis doko os sass oa. 40% 
Duseak Lean, Geom of | 3s eeneiee 408&10% 
SNIPS, TINNERS’. SWIVELS. 
sna pad ee Malleable Iron......... per tb. $0 10 
Os Relniecu ras hseska ot qosiog Wrought Steel......... per gro. 4 50 
We 9 le AE oa seca aidan So Ee FEE eG 50% TACKS 
SOLDEL—See Metals. bY a ee 
Oy 
nu - Soe. Bill Posters’ Cut 
ae 1 2 5 4 Blued Carpet......... 
Per doz... . °30c 35c 40c ‘Sd4ec fag Carpet....ss00 
Reliance. Upholsters’ Gut....... 
Per doz..light, $1 15; heavy, $2 50] Upholsters’ Wire... 
~ ‘ een Pointed...... 5 90 
er doz.. .light, 90c: I ar 565-5) ard ig: 3 Gin ed per 34c 
Torrey’s.. . ” oxyate ny ae a ie 20% | 
per doz. 1 20 
Warner's No.... Ne IE os e's sclu swixa oie 40&10 
eT ee 
ar Coes eeeceese $0 75 1 35| Hungarian Nails............ 40&10% 

















TAPES, MEASURING, WARE, 
| bh CCCP weer Stove Hollow Ware 
Patent Bend Leather......... i : 
Lufkin's Steel.........-... ses Fee ae SE. «5 20<0 0000 ret 
Lufkin’s Metallic........... + eine: Ware eect ine hoes ae 3334 
Lufkin’s Pocket....... . 30810 040% Scotch Bowls.,..........+0s4 60&5 0 
TEE BEVELS—See Bevels. Country Hollow Ware, per 100 tbs. $3 00 
White Enameled Ware. 
THERMOMETERS. — a ig Sey soe -60&10% 
: everbreak Flat an ound 
Pg ok a ail doz. ‘so'0ou R = Bottom Kettles........... 60&5% 
RMD S os Succes 12 00| Covered Ware. 
Tin’d and Turn’d.......... 35&10% 
- TIES. SS ~ S eaecaeoinaisinitt 45&10% 
ale. 
ohne. EEL EET EEE 808&5% | Glue Pots. 
Al other Gind6s.. ... 50 sccccses 70% | Tinned... 2... .eeeeeeeeeeees 25% 
C See “Chains.” ee ee Pa 30% 
Enameled. 
TOOLS, SAW. Cherry Blossom and Chrysolite. 50% 
Disston’s Universal.............. 40% WASH BOARDS—See Boards. 
TRAPS. WASHERS. 
Standard O. G. cast iron....per Ib. 2}c 
Mole. —T " in bulk, per, ib.: 
sd n 
RSGGICIE Bs 6056600005 per doz. $6 00 9c 64e Sc Sc ate Ata the 
Mouse and Rat. — steel i in 5- i boxes, per aa 
Holdem Mouse............. $2 25 “le 8c 7 6 
6c 6 
Holdem Rat.............00. 4 00 ills lan’ 
Sure Catch Mouse.......... 15 WEDGES. 
Sure Catch Rat........ccccee 1) 0. eee per doz. ” » 
Delusion Mouse............. 1 00 — sai ace alee ial sed es ae 
’ TROWELS. WEANERS. 

Brick Calf. 

COE TM e okné views ceiscawe 30%| Fuller’s, per doz......$2 00 to $2 50 
° Tyler's Safety, per doz. 1 85to 2 40 
Brade " ee 15&5% Carroll's, per doz..... 3 00to 3 75 
DME ie 0.3550s bscbcwdantes 30%| Hoosier, per doz..... 3 50to 4 60 
DUMB Re vaakenstioncess acasicn 20%| Shaw Perfected...... 3 00 to 3 75 

P — WEIGHTS. 

vee Leaf OS SS SOP 40% PMI eas ca os ws ratte oe per fb. 24c 
BOM Ge seo sn icatcn raécwueces 25% | Sash—f.o.b. Chicago.. Pe ton, 25 00 
WEE BORE ci isccrsearcsececns 25% WHEEL BARROWS. 
pag — ee per doz. 2 00 
eavy Railroad........ 4 00 
TRUCKS Panama Steel Tray... ‘a 39 00 
Reece diel each, $2 75| Klondike Steel Tray...‘ 28 00 
Bre inoue tars: denne xiaveiaiorwietd 50&10% WHEELS. 
PONS 6 sick cls paia- Os 1 2 i NOIR igs oikncses ee Siac Wiel ee 70% 
Half Ironed..... me OR 3 OFS SG raisk x cicctieccosioas eden 75&5% 
Full Ironed...... 345 450 6 45] Well. Ins.. 10 14 
Per doz. "$3" 00 420 5 M40 15 00 
TUBS, WASH. WIRE. 
Barbed. Painted. Galv’d 

Standard, Wood. Ex. Carloads, per 100 fbs. i. 89 $3 59 

eee 3 2 1 large} Lessthancar ‘“ 3 04 3 74 

Par aaa. -$6 00 700 9 00 11 00 
Dowell “— il 0 

Per doz... $35 6 35 7.00 9 50| Inj tbr spools, new ist: 1...2_30% 
Cedar. sai 

hc 2ee- 9 e920 ee Broom—Tinned.......60&10&10&10% 

Cable—Same price as Barbed Wire. 

Indurated. 

Per doz... 8 55 9 45 10 80 13 50|Copper. 

? ID COMB. . cecccsccscccsccccce 20%, 

ae. , 1-Ib. spools, new list........ 50&10% 

Per doz.........8 75 9 75 11 50|Fence—Smooth. An’eal’d Galv’d 

Nos. 6 to A puma $ $ 
per 100lbs........ 269 $3 39 
TWINE. Nos. 6 to 9,less thancar, 

nil amiable — per 1001bs......... 284 3 54 
gy Ons “ Fe Fee MER cceccnanccedes 60% 
4 - xtra bags aca 27c 

u “ Market. 
4 Hvy. he ig 25c - 

4% “ Bright, full Maida ciai 70&5% 
: “ “ Wrapping As conen.: ‘on Bright, broken bdles........... 10% 
4% “ “ ae Keoperet. alates coeeecee Fi saiog 

P f oppered, broken bdles..... 
ne reser Tinned, full bdles........... 7585 
“ “ i-th. > oo ee Tinned, broken bdles....... 65&10% 
2-ply Jute, “ip, ° 
3- a — 3 i. * Picture—In coils....... a 
= Wrapping, 4-tb. bails. In 5-fb. spools....... per IDs... 
ute Wool, 1-Ib balls...........06. 
Seins. WRENCHES. 
PAGO. 2 hse cine ance 9 12 15 
a per | Ib. ~ 3lc 30c| Acme Standard............+. 50&10% 
OO Ste  JOCR RINNE NG. 8 os oc cticvccdvess net 
CO ee 23 38 34c © 33c] Always Ready.........sseeceses 50%, 
Staging, 4. Ib. ball, size | re 264c| Agricultural............sseeeeees 73% 
vee 264c| Ellis Adjustable............--+4: 25% 
es ee ig eer aie 264c] Malleable “S"........0.0-- per tb. 08c 
We ite cadeudes 23c| Malleable..........ccceses ** 08c 
3- “Ply Bn eee REECE EE 18c| Stillson Pipe..........sceccscees 75% 
wal dies wi paiakatacd 18c 
3 v “Ae Dae pet ok Mace 27c| Bemis & Call’s: 
3- “ Silver Finsh, in hanks....37c] Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable 3 
Pipe, 40&5%; riggs’ Pattern, 
Fodder or Lath. 40%; Combination Bright... .50% 
nS Se ene rere 6ic] Steel Handle Nut........... eso 
GP 6 as Soc casa wk uneaa® —c Combination ne aes seaeae 
Merrick Pattern... .....c000- 50&5%, 
VISES Double End Adj. S......... 4085 % 
I i. aed mcaitaows 30% 
Pheenix, Oval Slide, WRINGERS. 
Inches.... 2} 34 44 Iw 
Each.....$1 25 150 185 2 75|NO 290: Bieyelew. ae on ~~ ee 

Ly gO yy eer . 110, Guarantee. S 36 oo 
SS i Ae eer ere . 110, Domestic. .... se 32 00 
Parker’s Swivel Base............ . 110, Brighton ss 28 06 
Parker’s Re-inforced............. . 740, Bicycle....... ie 37 00 
Parker's X Series......... y 22, Guarantee.... “ 36 00 
Parker’s Combination..... VE . 22, Domestic..... S 32 00 
OS errr cre 5¢ 22, Pioneer....... - 28 00 

' Williamson’s Universal........... 60% 'No. 2,Svoerb..c..-- 2 25 50 
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Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
’ CLASSIFIED INDEX Seaae-—teen. 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX Nickel Plate Stove Polish Works, Cleveland, 0. 
pei Sndndabatael Chicago, Til. | Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, 0. 
Agents—Hdw. Mfrs. Schwab & Sons ma Wie. 
ALPHABETICAL LIST | America Haw. Distribut ty ago,” I. Enamel Ware. Sprague Fay. & Mfg. Co., 
’ Council Bluffs la 
ekssvebenepreresse 76 Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. z » fa. 
Abbott Mig. gh “ em Chicago, I1l.| Wise Furnace Co., Akron, Ohio, 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B...-.+++-seeene Wrought Iron Range Co., 
American Can Co........sccsceeeee 18 Bicycles. St. Louis, Mo. 
American Hdw. Distributing Co..... 78! ver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Facings. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co...... 83 Fitchburg, Mass. Dixon Orucible Co., J., 
American Steel & Wire Co........-- 80 Jersey City, N. J. Iron—Soldering, Self Heating. 
Art Stove Co...... a Beueeeverosee 12 Allen Co. Inc., L. B., Chieago, Hl. 
Ashton Mfg. Co.......-..+-++8 pice ae Boilers—Steam. Lyon, Conklin & Go., Inc., 
Berger Bros. Co.........-00eeeeee 74|Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Hil. Fencing—Wire. Baltimore, Ma 
‘ Kenips 73| Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., American Steel & Wire Co., 
Berger M{g. Co.......-+eeeeeevcees Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 
DE OD. ccc cceccccccvevcecsne 76 Jobbers—Hard ware. 
RN soe Soo diesen eve 75 Bullard & Gormley Co., Chicago, I. 
Files, Clark-Smith Hd 
Boynton FurnaceCo..........++++> 11 m w. Go., Peorla, NL 
4 a Belts end Huts. Delta File Wks., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brauer Bupply Co. A. G.....-...++- ) s C tion, 

Corbin Screw Corpora Heller Bros. Co Newark, N. J 
Bullard & Gormley Co.........-.-- 84 New Britain, Conn. ‘ es : ce ee Machinery—Culvert 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co....... 76 Bertsch & Co., Cambridge ( 

oo . 
Burton Co.,W.J5.....ececceeccees 75 : Flanges—Register. ge City, Ind. 
Campbell Heating Co...........++- 13 Brakes—Bicycle, Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. ae ae 
lkeucesbvescat 4| Corbin Serew Corporation, New Yor 
Caampion Stove Co.. os New Britain, Conn. Machinee—Crimping. 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co..........++++ 75 Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co........ 76 Flux—Aluminum. Niagara Machine & Tool Wks.. 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co..... 76 Seiten ciiiiaiien, Roesch, Geo. E., Aurora, Ti. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co...... 70| Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co........... 81| preis & Krump Mfg. Co., : : 
Co-Operative Foundry Co.......... 10 Chicago, Ml. Flux-Soldering. Match Plates—Aluminum. 
Cooper Oven Thermometer Co...... 70| Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Allen Co. Ine., L. B., Chicago, Ill. | Newark Stamping & vey, Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Newark, Ohio 
Cope Stove Pattern Wks.,G. W..... 70 Weller Pattern Co., Quincey. Il. 
Corbin Screw Corporation.......... 78 Freezers—Ice Cream. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co......... 73 Brass and Copper. North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Culter & Proctor Stove Co.......... 4! Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Metals—Perforated. 
Danville Stove & Mfg. Co.......... 3 Harrington & King rai Co., 
DeKalb Wagon Co................. 81 Furnaces—Soldering. cage, Ti 
Delta FileWks............... eee | Burners—Garbage. Ashton Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Dieckmann & Co., Ferdinand....... 71| American Can Co., New York, N. Y.| Bernz, Otto, Newark, N. J. Metalware—Galvanized. 
Dixon Crucible Co.,J.............. 69 Burgess Soldering one Go. . American Can Co., New York. N. Y. 
Double Blast Mfg.Co.............. 76 q umbus, U. 
Cans—Ash, Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Dreis & Krump Mfg..Co............ 75 
Mtg. C American Can Co., New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Mica. 
ee a 77 Double Blast Mfg. Co., B 8 , 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co......... 6 North Chicago, m.| Brauer Supply Co., ry. ts 
Ns pi aes 81 Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., vn oe 
Cans—Garbage. Baltimore, Md. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co.............. 73 | American Can Co., New York, N. Y. ’ 
Globe Stove & Range Co............ 8-9 Miters. 
Globe Ventilator Co............... 74 Gearing—Skylight. Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Il 
cg) oe ae 13 Castings—Warm Air Heater. Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 
a 14| Rollyn Hawkins, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co... 73 Motorcycles, 
Hawkins, Rollyn.................. 69 Hall Bard eer ee lis, Ind Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co........ 2 Ceiling—Metal. . ee ee ee Fitchburg, Mass. 
vnc cbsussebew eosin 81| Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
MEI No tacacsuneetoasocesys 75| Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. Grease—Graphite. Mowers—Lawn, 
Henry Furnace Co.,T.E.......... 12-17| Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill.| nixon Crucible Co., J.. Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 
Hussey & Co.,C.G................ 73| Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Jersey City, N. J. Dixon, Illinois. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Imperial Furnace Co. .............. 2 Wheeling Corrugatin g Co., 
a ee ee rr 72 Wheeling, Ww. Va. Grinders—Coffee. Naile—Slating. 
Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, Iver. 78 Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa Hussey & Co., O. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eae 81 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mig. Co........ 80 Chain. 
6 79|Corbin Screw Corporation, Handl Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 
ew Britain, Conn. es—Boiler. : 
Lufkin Rule Co..............0.000. 78 Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.| ""edley-Vosbardt Oo., Chicago, Ml. 
Lyon, Conklin & Co.,Inc........... 76 
oo 6 ar 15 Choppers—Meat and Food. 
Meyer Furnace Co..............+.. 5| Enterprise Mfg. Co. Hangere—Door. Patterns—Stove, 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co.... 15 Philadelphia, Pa.| Richards Wilcox Mfg. Co., m Cleveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co......... 83 sarc ti ia ont a 0. 
i gk S ee 69 Clips—Damper. Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, I8.|/cope stove Pattern Wks., G * Wy " 
Monroe Fay. & Furnace Co......... 121 Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. ge y 
Nationa) School of Pattern Drafting.. 69 Newark Stamping & Fdy. Co., 
Newark Stamping & Fdy. Co........ 70 Hangers—Eaves Trough. Newark, Ohio. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks....... 15 Abbott Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.|Quincy Pattern Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Nickel Plate Stove Polish Wks....... 70 Coppers—Soldering Gas. Vedder Pattern Wks., Troy, N. Y. 
North Bros. Mfg.Co............... 79| Allen Co. Inc., L. B., Chieago, Ill. Weller Pattern Co., Quincy, Ill. 
DU ieliccisvckasscs.0000 68 Heaters—Warm Air. 
Quiney Pattern Co................. 70 Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Richards-Wilcox Mig. Co........... 80 Cornioes. Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Il. Paint—Silica Graphite. 
Robinson Furnace Co.............. 14| Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, 0.| Campbell Htg. Co., Des Moines, Ia, |D!xon Crucible ae City, N. J. 
Rock Island Mfg. Co............... g1| Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Micb.| Co-operative Foundry Co., eT 
SS Se ec eae 69 | Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Il. 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co........ 14 : , Rochester, N. ¥. Patterns—Warm Air Heater. 
Gehl Bros. Co............02020000 10 aititesctnatn Mihm, Culter & Proctor Stove Co., ia, m,| Hawkins, Rollyn 
Schwab & Sons Co., R.J............ 14 ‘ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Siphon Ventilator Co 74 Sullivan-Geiger Co., Indianapolis, Ind.| Danville Stove & Mfg. Don . 
eahauweskeae anville, Pa. 
Sprague Fdy. & Mfg. Co........... 13 2 Mtv Fe — s 
Standard Ventilator Co............. 74 ee ay Pe a Pipe—Conductor. 
St Register C 16 Bempen, Ceereenne, ‘Tule. Ferdinand Dieckmann & Co. 
earns Register Co........csccccecs % Stove & ’ 

Stover Mfg. Co. Freeport, Ill.| Globe Stove & Range Co., Ohio. 
ce tt oo Ory ee 15 “ ; Kokomo, Ind. Cineinnatl, 
Sullivan-Geiger Co..............05- 69 : Graff Furnace Co., New York, N. Y. 

Symonds Register CO.............. 17 Drivers—Screw. Hall Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Pipe and Fittings—Furnace. 
Tanner & CO............eeeererees 74|North Bros. Mfg. a Iphia, Pa. | 22ynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., F. Meyer & Brother Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co............ 17 hiladelphia, Pa. “ Louis, Mo | vichigan Safety Furnace Pine Co., 
Van Range Co., John...........2++ 4 Henry Furnace Co., T. E., Detroit , Mich. 
Weer POUND WES... ococcscces 70 Elbows & Shoes—Conductor Pipe. Cleveland, 0. | Stearns Register Co., Detroit, Mich. 
DE MEUR NOD ia kevnbseceeeaan 81 Ferdinand Dieckmann & Oo. Imperial Furnace Co., 

sos eed 2S Ee: ERE rere ey ee 75 ' Cincinnati, Ohio. Marshalltown, Ia 

vo ds Le 6 Fae ns eS 70 Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 
Wheeling Corruzating Co.........66 72 Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., Hemp & Co., St. Louis, = 
Wise Furnace Co...........e..e00e 11 Elevators. Monroe, Mich. | yichigan Safety Furnace Pipe 
Wiovg)t lion Ri ngeCo............ 7| Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia.| Robinson Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. De oan. Mich. 


























